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A momentous period has arrived in the Roman Catholic 
Church. That Church is divided on this great question : 
shall the Catholic Church conform itself to the light, liberty 
and science of the nineteenth century; or shall the nine- 
teenth century conform to the doctrines and rules of the 
Council of Trent? Germany, France, Belgium, and even 
Spain take the side of civil and religious liberty, against 
the Church; while Austria and Italy advocate the con- 
tinued despotism of the Pope. This controversy is having 
a prodigious influence on Protestantism in Europe. The 
Catholics who do battle for modern science and progres- 
sive civilization find themselves unawares among Protes- 
Fi tants, wielding Protestant weapons. In the mean time the 
. true and avowed Protestants welcome even such reluctant 
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allies to their ranks; and this singular commingling of 
different parties makes it very difficult to give a well-defined 
idea of Protestantism in the Old World. By selecting 
France as the best illustration of all parts of the question, 
we propose in this article to consider briefly the state of 
Protestantism in that country. : 

If one asks, what position France occupies; we answer, 
Germany invents, France proclaims, and England practises. 
France loves nothing so much as to diffuse herself. She is 
the declarative nation of Europe; and Protestantism has 
advocates there whose voices of power are heard from one 
end of the continent to the other, One cannot listen 
long to the debates of the Chamber of Deputies without 
hearing from the Tribune some sentiment like this, — ‘ The 
world looks to France to take this first step in an advanc- 
ing civilization.’ In a country where such a spirit reigns 
the world may look for high and noble efforts, though per- 
adventure mingled with obtrusive vanity and startling error. 
The French Protestants believe that they are now leaders 
of the van in the new conflict which the nineteenth century 
is beginning to wage with the Roman See; and in this they 
are correct ; and they will not rest until they have carried 
their banners to the walls of the Vatican. If we could 
presume to condense into a single phrase what hundreds of 
volumes say on this subject, it would be this: — The Pro- 
testants maintain, that the central life and true essence of 
Romanism is authority, positive, uncompromising author- 
ity; while Protestantism is the exact opposite of this, viz. 
liberty, well-defined, practicable liberty. The Romish 
Church never asks ; it always commands. The question 
therefore is, — whether the nineteenth century is ready to 
bow down its neck to positive, uncompromising authority, 
in preference to exercising a well-defined, practicable lib- 
erty? We think that a very large majority of the intelli- 
gent and pious in France believe that the nineteenth cen- 
tury has passed the day of Romish authority in matters of 
faith, and that freemen can never return to servitude. 

The tendency of public sentiment in almost every part 
of Europe is towards liberty in opinion ; and we think that 
one hundred years from this day will see the distinctive 
authority of the Romish Church reduced to a name. Its 
forms will doubtless remain ; but, we repeat, its distinctive 
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authority must cease. And we venture further to predict 
that that Church will see the policy of walking even with 
the present age, and will gradually conform to the new 
developements of civilization, and thus in time lose itself, 
like a Gulf Stream, in the surrounding sea of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. 

We wish we had space for proofs; but we will select 
one or two only as examples. 

The “Roman Apostolic Constitutions” maintain the 
principle, that the spiritual power is as superior to the 
temporal as the heaven is superior to the earth, the soul to 
the body, and the spirit to matter. They maintain that the 
Church possesses the ultimate power in things pertaining to 
salvation. ‘There is not an example of Papal amnesty in 
history. Romanism is infallibility ; and infallibility does 
not ask for faith, it demands submission, and is never satis- 
fied until reason abdicates in favor of its sovereignty. From 
its very nature infallibility is fixed, inexorable and deaf. 
It can have no conditions, no degrees. It holds itself to 
be unvaried, eternal truth. It cannot retreat, or waver, or 
sympathise. It binds the human mind in destiny’s chain, 
forbidding liberty of opinion, conscience, and speech. Hence 
out of this Church there cannot be salvation. (Acts of 
Council of Trent.) Even so late as May 27, 1832, it is 
asserted in a Papal bu!l to the Bishops of Bavaria, that 
‘¢ there is no salvation out of the Roman Catholic Church ;” 
and on the 25th of June, 1834, the Pope publicly condem- 
ned “unlimited liberty of opinion, of conscience and of 
speech ;” and he has recently condemned Bible Societies, 
Tract Societies and Protestant Missionary Societies. The 
Emperor of Austria in a late decree has forbidden his sub- 
jects to embrace Protestantism without his permission ! 
This provident imperial edict is adroitly directed against 
advancing Christian liberty ; such liberty being now pressed 
around Austria like water round a diving-bell. ‘The wary 
advisor of the Court has given us in this decree a remark- 
ably fair specimen of the true Roman Catholic policy; a 
continuation of the spiritual reign of terror. Many of the 
elder members of the Catholic clergy still hold strongly to 
the ancient ideas, and they wish the Church should say to 
legislators, ‘‘ Conform your laws to the Church or we will 
absolve your citizens from their allegiance.” The younger 
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Catholic clergy say, that this spirit is adverse to the estab- 
lished forces of society, adverse to the French Charter, and 
subversive of the independence of the Tribune ; and that 
France will not let any one religion absorb the civil law. 
But what are the facts? Have meliorations come? Cer- 
tainly the changes have been great. In France, at the pres- 
ent time, science, philosophy, literature, social manners and 
prevalent maxims are mainly Protestant. They are all 
based on freedom as opposed to infallibility and dictation. 
The old, ready and quiet reliance on the ipse dixit of the 
confessor is now fatally weakened, if not finally broken ; 
and if there be much Catholicism yet lurking in the minds 
of the young and intelligent, it is an artistic Catholicism, 
which regrets that Luther did not protect the fine arts like 
Leo X, or build a Protestant basilica to equal St. Peter’s. 
These Catholics go into eestasies of faith before the beauti- 
ful devils and winged angels of the Benita, and are wrapt 
in poetic devotion before the graceful groups on the antique 
cathedral windows; they are irresistibly impelled to wor- 
ship God because they are enamored with Gothic archi- 
tecture, and to worship the Virgin because she has had a 
Raphael. To ask such if they feel bound to go to mass, or 
if they believe in the real presence, or in the infallibility of 
the Church, or in there being no salvation out of it, or that 
unbaptized infants are damned, or that auricular confession 
is indispensable, or the celibacy of the clergy a divine 
injunction, or the establishment of monks and nuns judi- 
cious, or that plenary indulgence can be given by a man, 
— to ask them thus, would be, in their estimation, about the 
same thing as to ask them if they had lost their senses. 
Further confirmation of these views we constantly found 
in France, whenever we talked with young Peers, young 
members of the Institute, young lawyers, young Deputies, 
and especially with young Professors in the University. 
Even among the selected orators, reserved to preach at 
Notre Dame during Lent, the like impressions obtained. 
Their subjects were not the errors of Protestantism, or the 
real presence, or plenary indulgence, or anathemas against 
the Heathen, or Romish infallibility, or the uncertainty of 
the ages of purgatory ; but their sermons were exhortations 
to a holy life, recommendations of Christian faith and 
fidelity to the Church ; sermons against materialism, against 
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anarchy in opinions, and the hardihood of systems; but 
especially, sermons upon what the Roman Catholic Church 
has done for science, literature, philosophy, civilization, and 
even liberty. 

Why this singular change in the oracular pulpit? Be- 
cause thinking men will not tolerate the old topics ; society 
has passed them, and will not consent to be carried back 
each Sunday a hundred years and listen to a homily on the 
beauties of an Inquisition or the duty of burning heretics. 
A fact will illustrate this subject. In 1817, at Puy Laurent, 
where there were Protestants enough to entitle them to a 
pastor, the Mayor ordered all the inhabitants of that Com- 
mune to adorn their houses when Catholic processions 
passed, by hanging out of their windows ornamented cloths, 
hearth-rugs, carpets, tapestry, etc. On the occasion of the 
Féte Dieu one young woman and two middle-aged men, 
in consequence of not complying with the public order, 
were summoned before the tribunal of police and condem- 
ned! An appeal was made, but the judgment was con- 
firmed in the “Correctional Tribunal.” ‘The condemned 
then had recourse to the highest court in the country, viz, 
that of “Cassation.” This body also confirmed the previ- 
ous decisions, on the 29th of August, 1817. In 1819 the 
Court of Cassation seemed to have got some light; for on a 
second appeal to them they decided that ‘“ Roman Catho- 
lics could be forced to adorn their houses, but not Protes- 
tants, because this would touch liberty of conscience.” 
Before this time every Protestant was roughly accosted 
with “ Off with your hat, down on your knees,’’ whenever 
a Catholic procession passed through the streets. ‘These 
processions are now forbidden, and for the last few years 
we have not seen one in France. ‘Two short anecdotes 
came to our knowledge which further illustrate this subject. 
A distinguished Catholic clergyman was asked, “‘ Why do 
you compel children to come to their first communion at so 
early an age?” He replied in a whisper, “If we did not 
compel them to come at ten and eleven years of age, and 
before their reason was much developed, they would not, 
in the present state of public opinion, come at all.” The 
other anecdote speaks louder. The Preceptor of one of 
the first seminaries in Paris had among his two hundred 
pupils several Protestants. A Protestant clergyman re- 
25* 
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quested him to allow them to join his weekly Bible Class. 
The preceptor emphatically refused, and on being pressed 
for his reasons, said, ‘I fear the comparison of the Catholic 
and Protestant doctrines.” These facts show the signs of 
the times, and though “no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
announce the end of the drought and the coming of fertility. 

The same result appears, if we consult the leading schol- 
arson each side. Do Catholic critics now endorse the vote 
of the Council of Trent which stamped the Vulgate as the 
only true text? Certainly not. Jahn, whose Biblical Ar- 
cheology and Introduction to the Old Testament are mon- 
uments of his genius and industry ; Hug, the real creator of 
the division of Greek manuscripts into families, a system 
which has done for religious knowledge what Cuvier’s sys- 
tem did for comparative anatomy; and Scholz, who went 
through an European and Oriental tour for exegesis, 
thus closing the discussion on the authenticity of the sacred 
text; these ripe German scholars were Catholics, writing 
and acting like Protestants. The intelligent Catholics see 
clearly the tendencies of the age; but having particular 
reasons for upholding the ancient organization, they wish to 
adopt principles which shall gradually bring in the true 
conservative maxims of progress ; thus making their Church 
march at the head of modern civilizaion. They know well 
that the tendency of Romanism is to solder all men together 
in one compact mass, and that in this all-absorbing unity 
the individual is lost. ‘They know well that the nineteenth 
century is going to insist on individual thought and individ- 
ual responsibility ; and that Protestantism distinctly indi- 
vidualizes mankind, and thus appeals to one of the deepest 
principles of our nature. Knowing these things they have 
already said, we want Protestant principles without Prot- 
estants. ‘The thinking men of this class are very numerous 
in all parts of Europe. Though the number of avowed 
Protestants is comparatively few in France, the age is 
stronger than Romanism. Europe gains every month more 
in Protestantism than in Protestants. There are many who 
would advocate Protestant principles, while they stand on 
Catholic ground; they would patronize discussion, while 
they acknowledge the Pope’s infallibility ; they would con- 
tend for liberty of opinion, while they concede to the 
Church its authority ; and would even give the Holy Scrip- 
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tures to the people with their right hand, while with the 
left they gave the Prayer-Book and the rosary. This mode 
of approach towards the light, now adopted by the Romish 
Church, is copied from the boatman who turns his back 
towards the place to which he is rowing. It is really and 
truly an approach towards the light, and it augurs well for 
humanity ; but the reformers yet entrench themselves 
behind Napoleon’s maxim, “all for the people, nothing by 
the people.”” We are very confident that Romanism can 
live permanently in the United States only by conforming 
to the liberal views above described, only by running par- 
allel with that republicanism which emphatically individu- 
alizes mankind. ‘That it is spreading under any other form 
we cannot believe, although his Holiness told us in private 
that his Church was greatly flourishing in the United States ; 
which remark most forcibly reminded us of certain trees 
whose outer branches show a few green leaves, the only 
sign that any sap is mounting from the roots. 

Legislation in France wears the same feature of progress 
towards liberal sentiments. We cannot enter here on this 
wide subject, but would merely say that the present laws 
forbid Catholic preachers to speak reproachfully of any 
Christian sects or Christian ministers. ‘The revolution of 
1830 dissolved the connexion between the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the State, left to all sects the liberty of 
conscience and worship, and forbade them all to interfere 
with the civil power. Furthermore, the Seminary at Paris 
founded for the Pope, and the University founded for the 
country are often in direct hostility ; and recently in a con- 
flict between these two bodies the King has sustained the 
University, and thus put his veto on the Pope. The whole 
legislation of France shows that she wishes Christian hib- 
erty, and that she is mistress of herself. She will not go 
for religion to the Canons of any Council nor to the Con- 
fessions of any Synod; she will make her religion, as she 
has made her liberties, by her own choice. 

The preceding facts and reflections are necessary to show 
the exact position of Protestantism in Europe, as well as to 
reveal what it has already done for Christian truth and pro- 
gressive civilization. We would now speak of the Protes- 
tant churches of France as disconnected with Romanism. 
There are two millions of avowed Protestants in France ; 
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and half of the rest of the population are neutral ; and half 
of the remainder are but cool adherents to Romanism. 
The Protestants are divided into two Communions ; first, 
that of the “Confession of Augsburg,” and secondly, that of 
the “ Reformed Church.” 

The organization of these Communions is somewhat dif- 
ferent, though the laws regulating them are the same. As 
these laws show the condition of Protestantism in its politi- 
cal relations, we will copy a few; and shall not go back 
farther than 1802. The 15th of August, 1802, saved 
France from anarchy, because then was secured the liberty 
of worship. That day heard Bonaparte proclaimed First 
Consul for life. During the first Consulate a law, denomi- 
nated that-“ of 18 Germinal of the year X,” containing the 
articles for regulating Protestant worship, was drawn up, 
and is now in force to a great extent. Some of its provis- 
ions follow : — 


‘No doctrinal decision or dogmatic formulary under the title 
of Confession shall be published or taught before the Govern- 
ment has authorized its promulgation.” 

**No change in discipline shall be made without the consent 
of the Government.” 

“The Counsellor of State shall be informed of all the plans 
of actions among the clergy and of all disputes which may arise 
between them.” 

** There shall be two Seminaries in the East of France for the 
preparation of clergymen adhering to the Augsburg Confession ; 
and there shall be a Seminary at Geneva for the preparation of 
clergymen belonging to the Reformed Church.” 

“The Professors of all the Seminaries shall be appointed by 
the Government.” 

**'The Reformed Churches shall have Pastors, Local Consis- 
tories, and Synods. ‘There shall be a Consistorial church wher- 
ever there are 6,000 persons of this Communion; and five of 
such churches shall form a Synod.” 

“The Consistory of each church shall be composed of its 
Pastor and twelve elders, these elders being chosen by those who 
pay the highest tax in the congregation.” 

“The Consistory shall maintain discipline, manage the funds 
and distribute charities.” 

‘In case of vacancy in the Pastoral office, the Consistory shall 
elect another Pastor by a plurality of voices; and such choice 
shall be presented to the Government for approbation ; and if 
approved, the Pastor shall take the usual civil oath.” 
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“No person shall become a Pastor before he is twenty-five 
years of age; and he must have passed through a regular theo- 
Jogical education in the established Seminaries.” 

‘* Professors in the Theological Seminaries shal] be elected by 
the Synod within whose domain the Seminary is placed; such 
candidates having previously undergone a searching examina- 
tion.” 

“The Synod shall be formed by the union of a Pastor and an 
Elder from each of the associated churches.” 

“The Synods shall regulate all matters relating to worship, 
instruction and ecclesiastical affairs; and all their decisions shall 
be presented to the Government for review.” 

“They shall never assemble without permission from the 
Government.” 

“The Synod shall elect the Pastor, but never against the 
wishes of the society over which he is to be ordained.” 

“The amount of the whole population of a place where a Pro- 
testant church is established shall determine the clergyman’s 
salary. At Paris the salary shall be 600 dollars. Where there 
are 30,000 inhabitants or upwards, the salary shall be 400 dol- 
lars; where there are between 5,000 and 30,000, it shall be 300 
dollars; and where there are not 5,000, it shall be 200 dollars.” 
(These are governmental grants. The remainder of each min- 
ister’s salary is raised by tax from his people.) 

‘In the Communes each different Christian sect shall have its 
own cemetery; but, if there should be but one cemetery for 
several sects, then each sect shall separate its own by a wall.” 

“The Communes shall provide the clergyman with lodgings 
and a garden; and shall build, repair and maintain the chapels. 

“Each church must maintain its own poor.” 

“When a minister dies, the people to whom he has devoted 
his life shall make provision for his widow and children; and if 
they have not the means, then the Province shall supply them.” 


These legal statutes describe the prominent features of 
the Protestant organization ; though recent laws have some- 
what modified a few provisions. They have instituted 
‘*‘ Conferences,” composed of Protestant clergymen united 
for discussion. Each Consistorial church makes a separate 
body and has only a nominal connexion with other similar 
churches of the realm. In this they resemble Congrega- 
tionalists, though in other respects they more resemble 
the Presbyterians. The French Protestants are too demo- 
cratic to tolerate an Episcopate. The two leading forms 
among them are the federal and the individual ; the fed- 
eral being that of a Synod, made up of clerical and lay del- 
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egates from separate societies; and the individual being 
much like that of our Congregationalists. Nearly all adopt 
the federal form, because they think it the most fraternal 
and effective: fraternal, in uniting the strength of many 
friendly hands ; and effective, in securing a general superin- 
tendence without inquisitorial inspection. They adopt it, 
moreover, because they can better defend themselves 
against the Roman Catholic forces, and because they have 
extended relations with the civil government. 

In Europe all religious immunities and ecclesiastical 
rights are more minutely defined than with us; and this 
appears among the French Protestants. Each church and 
Communion has its own school, elementary as well as reli- 
gious ; its own Bible and Tract Societies ; its own Sunday 
school ; even its own hospital, and almost its own book- 
store. As no citizen in France can be married unless he 
has joined the church and partaken of the Lord’s Supper, 
it becomes necessary to institute schools on purpose to pre- 
pare the young for their first communion. Each Pastor 
prepares two such classes in a year. On the appointed 
Sabbath the young catechumens, between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty, enter the church in procession, the females 
dressed wholly in white, having white veils over their heads 
instead of bonnets, the males having a white ribbon tied 
round the left arm. The sermon is appropriate to the 
occasion, and at its close they are appealed to with a 
power of eloquence which fills every eye with tears. They 
are then admitted by the clergyman to the church, having 
publicly assented to the creed. At the last service we 
attended in Paris, we saw fifty-one males and fifty-three 
females thus admitted. On the next Sabbath after admis- 
sion they partake of the Lord’s Supper; the table being 
placed in the centre of the church, with the Pastor at its 
head, the communicants approaching in companies and 
standing while the bread and wine are administered. 

There are many more facts pertaining to the organiza- 
tion of the Protestant churches of France which we have 
no space to record; but, we cannot omit a short mention 
of the ‘“ Deaconesses,” or Protestant Sisters of Charity. 
This Society was organized in 1842, and its members have 
for their object the instruction of Christian women, who 
wish to devote themselves, as members of the institution, 
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to solace the varied woes of humanity and particularly to 
take care of the sick and poor. The central house is at 
Paris, but its arm extends to every Protestant church in the 
kingdom ; and the Sisters who are educated are to be for 
the service of all the churches. The institution is placed 
under the direction of a “ Council of Instruction,” which is 
composed of one clergyman, the Directress of the house, 
and three ladies. All visible authority rests in the Direc- 
tress. No one can be admitted to instruction except 
between the ages of twenty-one and forty-five. A novice 
must remain one year and a half before being admitted to 
the order of Deaconess, and then can engage for only two 
years at a time, being free to withdraw whenever she 
pleases. ‘The institution has been very successful. They 
have reformed many bad women whom they have taken to 
their asylum. The course of instruction for those who are 
to become Sisters is excellent. ‘Two Professors deliver 
lectures to them ; and a rich apothecary of Paris has not 
only given them gratuitous instruction in the preparation of 
medicines, but has established in the house an apothecary’s 
room where the poor can receive medicine and advice from 
the Sisters. The basis on which this charitable institution 
rests is ‘‘ Christ and the Gospel ;”’ and its members have 
beautifully illustrated their sacred professions. As the true 
servants of God, with hearts full of Christian sympathy, 
they go about, like Howard, “ taking the gauge and dimen- 
sions of misery,” relieving distress, comforting sorrow, and 
making Christianity to be seen in all its beauty and felt i in 
all its sanctifying power. 

We purposed here to introduce a chronological history of 
Protestantism in France, beginning with the fame of Luther 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, and including the 
bloody day of St. Bartholomew, the edict of Nantz on the ac- 
cession of Henry IV, and its revocation by Louis XIV ; but 
we pass over this singular page in human story and come 
down to our day, merely adding, that the three words 
which embody the history of Protestantism in France dur- 
ing the sixteenth century are, Calvin, Geneva, and Perse- 
cution. 

During “ the reign of terror” all worship was destroyed ; 
and in 1790 the Protestants were subjects of oppression. 
They could not contract marriages nor legitimate their 
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children; they could not buy nor sell; they could not will 
their estates, nor occupy any place of profit in the king- 
dom. ‘Their house of worship was the open field. Bona- 
parte saved the churches and restored religion. ‘To a dep- 
utation of the Protestant clergy, December 2, 1804, he said, 


‘I see assembled before me the Pastors of the Reformed 
Churches of France ; and with joy I seize this occasion to express 
my approbation of the character and fidelity of the Protestant 
Communion. I wish them clearly to understand that it is my 
firm resolve to maintain liberty of worship. ‘The empire of law 
ends where the empire of conscience begins, and neither law 
nor Prince can do aught against this liberty. These are my 
principles and those of the nation ; and if any one of my family 
who may succeed me shall forget the oath I have taken, and 
under the suggestions of a false conscience shall violate it, I do 
now devote him to public reproof and authorize you to give him 
the name of Nero.” 


Protestantism was protected during the Empire, and Na- 
poleon saw executed the following laws :— 


“‘ Every one shall have an equal liberty in the profession of 
his religion, and each shall enjoy the same protection in his wor- 
ship.” 

‘ The Apostolic Roman Catholic Religion is however the 
religion of the State.” 

“The clergymen of the Romish church and those of other 
Christian Communions shall receive their salaries from the royal 
treasury.” 


Under the “ Restoration” the above grant of freedom 
and protection was interpreted to mean a liberty subjected 
to whatever conditions the Government thought fit to 
impose ; and these conditions became so numerous and bur- 
densome as to render the legal boon but a pretence and a 
derision. ‘The revolution of 1830 erased the statute which 
made Romanism the religion of the State; and put all 
Christian sects on a legal equality. Thus it took a sword 
out of the hand of the Romish priest and put in its place a 
Bible. This decisive step was not taken without consider- 
ation. The age demanded it. Count Molé, once at the 
head of the government, said in public, “the Catholic 
Clergy can no longer boast of superiority of instruction.” 
The Revolution had also a good effect on the Protestant 
churches. Before 1830 there was centralization in the 
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Consistories ; the people were not consulted. The Rev- 
olution has done good here, for now the case is changed ; 
the idea of individuality has been expanded, and each Pre- 
testant begins to feel himself of some consequence. ‘This is 
a step towards republicanism as well as towards Christian- 
ity. But the Protestants have not yet obtained all their 
rights ; and we regret to say that some of their brethren in 
power have forgotten their former promises. 

There are at present three kinds of Protestants in 
France ; first, those who reject the Roman creed only that 
they may put their own philosophy in its place ; secondly, 
those who would hold society motionless in the iron bonds 
of Calvinism ; and thirdly, those who embrace to the full 
the principles of the Reformation ; who believe in unlimited 
progress and unfettered inquiry ; who believe that reason 

ought to give a reason; in one word, who believe in the 
paternal character of God, and that all mankind can be 
saved through Christian faith, holiness and love. This last 
division embraces, we think, a majority of all the Protes- 
tants in the realm. We are sure it embraces the best 
scholars and the most eloquent preachers ; men, who are 
like Abraham in faith, like Paul in labors, and like John in 
love; men who understand their position in Europe, and 
who will go to the stake sooner than swerve from their alle- 
giance to Christ and his church. They are the Unitarians 
of France, though they reject that name and rank them- 
selves under ‘“ Modern Orthodoxy.” Their aim is to 
reconstruct society on the Saviour’s model, and to pour the 
breath of Christian life into the dark soul of unbelieving 
France. Their success in converting Catholics has been 
remarkable ; and for a plain reason, — because they could 
present a religion every way superior to Romanism. When 
a Calvinist has urged a Catholic to change his creed, the 
Catholic has asked, : What shall I gain by the exchange : ; 
what superiority has your doctrine of total depravity over 
the Pope’s power of pardon; or your doctrine of uncondi- 
tional election over the Pope’s infallibility? So far as rea- 
son is concerned, I think the Roman dogmas have the best 
of it.’ 

The liberal Christians and the Calvinists are now carrying 
forward much such a controversy as existed in Boston 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, and we are happy to say, 
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with the same omens of success to the cause of enlightened 
Christianity. Men are seldom found on the summit of 
their principles, and we may expect the best friends of truth 
will sometimes do wrong; but thus far the advocates of 
‘modern orthodoxy” have defined their position with sin- 
gular clearness, and shown in their conduct a most exem- 
plary benevolence. They have established a weekly news- 
paper, (Le Lien, ) which goes like a gospel all over the king- 
dom. Their ranks have strengthened every month, and 
this increase has so alarmed the Calvinists that they have 
adopted every imaginable expedient for putting down the 
heresy. ‘To give an example or two. They have tried to 
get control of all the Theological Seminaries, such as those 
at Montauban, Strasbourg, and Geneva. By most ques- 
tionable means they have succeeded in getting two Profes- 
sors at Montauban ; but at Geneva, where they could not 
succeed, they have established a Calvinistic school by the 
side of the Unitarian. Out of the six Professors at Mont- 
auban, two are pure Calvinists, two are undecided, and two 
only correspond in sentiment with the great body of Protest- 
ants in the kingdom. If political France were represented 
in the two Chambers as French Protestantism is in the Fac- 
ulty at Montauban, there would be a revolution to-morrow ; 
because it is believed that the Calvinists are not one-tenth 
part of the Protestant population. But though few, they 
are full of zeal and have men of talent among them. Un- 
til 1830 they labored as individuals, but since that time 
they have become an organized sect, and wonderfully agree 
on their measures of exclusion. They show on all occa- 
sions that cool, calculating contempt for liberal Christians 
which proves it to be a part of their philosophy. They 
persecute free inquiry and reason in the name of the Bible, 
as Romanism persecutes both in the name of Unity. 
Wherever they become the majority, they immediately act 
on the command of God given to the Israelites, ‘‘ Go up, 
for I have delivered the country into thy hands.” In May, 
1841, the Ministerial Conference met at Paris, and the 
Calvinists gathered a majority and then proposed the forma- 
tion of a “ Society for the General Interests of French Pro- 
testantism ;”’ in whose constitution they inserted this pro- 
viso, that no one should become a member who did not 
sign his belief in all the doctrines which had been through 
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ages denominated orthodox. As the liberal Christians had 
just published their creed under the title of modern ortho- 
doxy, this article of the constitution excluded them from 
membership. ‘This Society was formed in secrecy, and its 
constitution was adopted before the liberal Christians could 
rally to the support of their rights. But they appealed to 
the whole Protestant community, and here a signal triumph 
awaited them ; for large majorities in churches sent in their 
disapproval of the clandestine proceeding, in some instances 
leaving their pastor “alone in his glory.” This move- 
ment revealed to many thinking men the latent plans of 
Calvinism. As the Catholic clergy in the time of the Re- 
formation cried out that “truth and error must not be con- 
founded,” and in 1830 declared the Charter, which gave 
equality to Catholics and Protestants, to be “an impious 
and a monstrous thing ;”’ so in the same spirit has the Pas- 
toral Conference of 1841 at Paris made Calvinism lay down 
for heretics the same principle and deduce from it the same 
conclusions. But truth will go forward, though in fetters, 
over ice ; and what Louis Philippe and the Charter of 1830 
are in political order to Henry V. and Legitimacy, exactly 
that in religious order is a free and reasonable conviction 
of Christianity to Romanism and Calvinism. 

What we have said gives a true idea of the present posi- 
tion of the liberal Christians. They seem to us to be called 
to another Marathon. As Poland is in Russia subject to the 
rigors of the imperial ukase on the one hand, and to the 
lashes of the knout on the other; so is liberal Christianity 
in France exposed on one side to the prescriptive tyranny 
of the Romish Church, and on the other to the jealous spite 
of Calvinism. As the Polish patriots were true to free- 
dom’s cause, so will the Christian patriots of France be 
faithful even unto death; and they will triumph, be- 
cause in their case, unlike the Poles, there is no arm 
of flesh to crush them. In Paris the popularity of the 
liberal preachers is unbounded, and they have among them 
pulpit orators of surpassing power. Members of the royal 
family, peers of the realm, foreign ambassadors, and Pro- 
fessors of the University are seen following the ministra- 
tions of these men, as they go from one church to another 
around their circle. 

M. Coquerel, now about fifty-four years old, is the 
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nephew of Helen Maria Williams, and one of the pastors of 
the Reformed Church of Paris. His theological works have 
high and deserved reputation. M.Coquerel is esteemed 
the most logical preacher among the Protestants, He 
has uncommon power of generalization, and this, with the 
felicity of phrase which always accompanies the power, 
makes him one of the most instructive of public teachers. 
In repelling attacks he is unusually formidable and his oppo- 
nents find him lined all over with steel points. Argument- 
ation is his forte, and he wields it with terrible power. His 
colleague, M. Martin, the author of many excellent works, 
reminds us continually of Buckminster ; for he sets forth the 
heavenly spirit of Christianity with Christ’s own simplicity 
and eloquence. It is not an uncommon thing to see half 
his audience in tears during his fervid appeals to their 
affections and hopes. ‘There are several other preachers in 
Paris whose hearts are filled with Christian faith and whose 
lips utter it in “ words that burn.” M,. Cuvier, nephew of 
the great naturalist, ranks among the first for sound sense 
and devoted labor. Through the realm there are scattered 
earnest friends of Christian liberty; and M. Poullain, at 
Havre, is deservedly ranked among the most faithful and 
eloquent. The preachers speak extemporaneously, without 
an exception, and the effect of their sermons is about treble 
what it could be if read toa French audience. They have 
but one service a day, and the sermon is an hour in length. 
It has been thought that the French sermons are not logical 
or philosophic. This is not true; many preachers imitate 
the English in these traits. But if ever a French preacher 
forgets his mathematics, he never forgets his poetry ; he 
never forgets that his audience have hearts, and to warm, 
elevate and sanctify these he deems the highest aim of the 
pulpit. 

We regret that our limits forbid the introduction of 
many more facts touching Protestantism in France; and 
also forbid even a brief history of it in the adjacent coun- 
tries. But we cannot refrain from a remark about Italy. 
A distinguished Italian Prince said to us, at Rome, “I 
hope to live to see Boston principles in politics and religion 
take root in Italy.””. This benevolent Prince must wish, 
like Joshua, to have the sun stand still; not that he may 
sleep, but conquer. The religious condition of Italy is 
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truly deplorable. Europe submitted for centuries to feud- 
alism which reduced men’s bodies to slavery ; it has sub- 
mitted also to spiritual feudalism; but as men came to an 
apprehension of their rights of body, they threw off baronial 
tyranny; so in Italy they are beginning to come to an 
apprehension of their rights of conscience, and will there- 
fore one day throw off their allegiance to the Roman Pon- 
tiff. ‘The spiritual chain, like the feudal, has been worn 
without being felt; but when he who drags it comes to see 
the free limbs and elastic spirit of one who scorns subjec- 
tion, he then learns for the first time his own wretched 
bondage ; and as soon as he learns this, he is fired with 
indignation at his oppressors. The Protestant strangers 
who annually enter Italy reveal to the inhabitants the des- 
potism of the Roman hierarchy, and they have thus been a 
cause of the recent outbreaks for emancipation in those 
States. 

A word, too, concerning Geneva. As we stood on the spot 
where that Christian hero, Servetus, suffered martyrdom for 
the truth, we could not but regard that hill as a Mount of 
Remembrance, where the faith once delivered by Calvin 
has given place to “ the faith once delivered to the saints.”’ 
As Unitarianism and Republicanism appeal to the same 
high principles of our nature, we may expect they will go 
hand in hand as they do in Switzerland. A large 
proportion of the Genevans are liberal Christians, and the 
flourishing theological school there has Professors second 
to none in learning, piety and zeal. They think that doc- 
trinal Christianity should be taught in the Sabbath schools 
with great freedom, thus securing to the young “ the truth 
as itis in Jesus.” The Swiss preachers happily unite the 
German and French modes of conveying instruction ; lay- 
ing the line and plummet of argument with singular exacti- 
tude, while they illustrate their ideas with much poetic im- 
agery. ‘The stranger is received among this people with 
fraternal urbanity, and the friends of freedom and Chris- 
tianity in the United States are called by them “ our breth- 
ren beyond the sea.” We met with nothing more truly 
refreshing than the two days’ talk we had with the most 
popular preacher of the city, as he assured us of the silent 
and sure spread of Unitarianism in his country, and re- 
peated his belief that if America, England and Switzerland 
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are faithful to their mission, liberty and Unitarianism will 
ere long begird the world. 

We close with a few inferences. 

1. The last twenty-five years of peace in Europe have 
brought the world to look within ; and now amid the silence 
of arms, the human mind turns inward to contemplate the 
only question which profoundly moves society. ‘The uni- 
versal mind is moving towards religion. May it soon move 
in it. 

2. The present state of advancement is not the work of 
one man, or one sect, or one dynasty; but it is the world- 
movement of the mass. Three centuries of debates, studies, 
wars and prayers have given to society the distinctive fea- 
tures it wears this day. Neither Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
nor La Mennais, alone or together, represent the age. The 
time of Luther is past for cloisters, as that of Henry VII. 
is for thrones, and of Calvin for republics. Humanity has 
not said its last word. The past is telegraphing to the 
future; and our day is hanging out its legible signals. 
There are those who cannot bow to the Council of Trent, 
and those who will not say amen after the Synod of Dort. 
There are increasing numbers who feel that neither Bona- 
face, nor Gregory, nor Leo could decree Christian faith ; 
and there are multitudes who think that neither Luther nor 
Calvin had any special authority to stereotype his own 
notions as Gospel truth. 

3. Many inferences may be drawn respecting Romanism 
in Europe; but we mention only two. ‘The first is this; 
that every new political concession which any king makes 
to his people is always found to be so much positive 
entrenchment upon the rights of the Catholic Church. 
The second is this. It is asked, if Romanism and Protest- 
antism can march side by side in peace toward the aims of 
the nineteenth century? M. Guizot, the present head of 
the French Government, has written a paper on purpose to 
prove the affirmative; and it has had the misfortune to 
convince us of the truth of the negative. M. Coquerel 
answered with great ability; showing that the Charter did 
nothing but secure equality to differing sects, and did not 
in the least forbid Romanism from carrying out its spirit of 
exclusion, and its tyranny over conscience. Though M. 
Guizot is a devoted Protestant, he is also anxious to bea 
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friend of all religious parties; which position may some- 
times be very agreeable to a politician, though in the pres- 
ent case somewhat difficult. The central principle of Ro- 
manism is the infallibility of the Church, and therefore 
uncompromising authority ; while the central principle of 
modern civilization is freedom of conscience and of thought. 
No human logic can make two principles so diametrically 
opposite march together in peace. The Romish Church 
claims the sole right of saying what is Christian truth, and 
then claims the exclusive right of applying such truth. 
There can be no clearer definition of spiritual despotism. 
In fact, Romanism is Christianity fastened in the barbarism 
of the ‘middie age; it is no doubt somewhat in advance of 
the barbarity of that period, yet still far behind the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament; and no mortal eloquence 
can make it a fit companion of Protestantism in these days. 

4. We note but one inference touching Calvinism. It 
seems to us that Mahomedanism, Romanism, and Calvin- 
ism have in one respect an essential resemblance. The spirit 
of aggrandizement and the desire of dominion are in them all 
the same. They are all essentially exclusive, and under 
these forms are opposed to the nobler tendencies of the age. 

5. The duty of liberal Christians to put on the harness 
was never so great as now. Romanism planted its faith, 
as well as it could, in the barbarous credulity of the middle 
ages; Luther and Calvin planted Protestantism, as well as 
they could, in the semi-barbarous philosophy of the six- 
teenth century ; and now it falls upon us to plant Christian- 
ity on the basis of the higher philosophy of observation and 
experience, the basis on which rest Bacon’s discoveries, 
and the basis on which must rest all permanent improve- 
ment and all the future forces of society. 

6. Unitarianism is the form of religion which harmo- 
nizes best with the advancing civilization of this century. It 
is the true republicanism of Christianity, recommending to 
all nations liberty, justice and love. It is therefore the form 
of Christianity which can most successfully combat’ with 
modern infidelity. It is capable of meeting every objec- 
tion ; it vindicates the ways of God to man ; it maintains a 
rational piety and recognizes universal brotherhood, thus 
embracing the twogreat principles on which rest a perfect 
philosophy and a perfect religion. These sentiments, which 
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unite God and the soul, are as imperishable as God and the 
soul. We hope we shall not excite fears when we predict, 
that our day is to see as important a conflict as has ever 
been fought in the moral fields of this world; and it is in 
the power of Unitarianism to bear the prize banner. 
What republicanism will be to the political history of the 
future, Unitarianism will be to the religious history of that 
future. Can our obligations to the truth be placed in a 
stronger light? Every Unitarian, in our country and in 
Europe, is called upon by the age to do as the distinguished 
laymen of Massachusetts did thirty years ago. Society is 
marching towards new destinies in the religion of Christ ; 

and who, with a Protestant hand, shall dare to sign a 
brevet of perpetuity to all its present forms? If we would 
not have the next age disinherit ours in history, and if we 
would not in our day see the soul of humanity floating and 
its heart empty, we must present our faith as the regen- 
erating spirit of God, the pioneer to a higher civilization, 
the champion of political and religious liberty, the pledge of 
a coming era of universal light and love. oO: mK 





Art. I. —THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 


WE may trace the origin of mysticism very far back in 
the history of our race. The tendency to the mysterious is 
strongly marked in rude ages and nations. In Oriental 
forms of worship, in Egyptian mysteries, and in Hebrew 
ceremonies, we discover its existence. 

The source of mysticism seems to lie in these two facul- 
ties, — the striving of the finite after the infinite, and the 
attempt of the understanding to account for and explain 
the longings of the soul. 

In the popular sense, a mystery may be defined as that 
which is incomprehensible, and mysticism as the rever- 
ence for that which we are incapable of understanding. A 
mystery, then, in one age, may be a well known and under- 
stood principle in another. Accordingly, we find the grounds 
of the mysterious continually changing, and the manifesta- 
tions of the sentiment of the mystic varying from age to age. 
Three marked stages in the history of mysticism can be 
pretty distinctly traced. 
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The first is the mysticism of a rude and unenlightened 
age. In these days of the infancy of man, the ideal and 
mysterious finds its sources and objects in the outward 
world. ‘ The glance has not become introspective. The 
harvest of a quiet eye, which broods and sleeps upon its 
own heart, is not yet gathered.” Thus Fetichism was a 
species of mysticism, outward objects being taken as the 
types of spiritual attributes. Of the same character was all 
the symbolic worship of early times, and that creed of 
mythos dimly shadowing forth such profound truths. In 
this stage, mysticism manifests itself in forms of worship 
and ritual observances. ‘Thus have men attempted to bring 
the Divine and the infinite down to the comprehension of 
the human and the finite. But in time it comes to pass 
that the symbol is substituted for the thing symbolized, and 
instead of the feeling of devotion, men retain only the form 
of worship. When this is the case, the form or the symbol, 
having lost its significance as men grew wiser, passes into 
disuse. ‘Then succeeds the second stage of mysticism. 

As the other was called the mysticism of worship, this 
may be distinguished as the mysticism of creeds. When 
men have begun to use their reason, and by this have 
explained away their old mysteries, and thrown aside their 
old forms, grown through perversion into idolatries, the 
reason naturally becomes the predominant element, and we 
might infer that the foundation of mysticism was gone ; 
that henceforth all religion would be simple and be brought 
down to the level of the understanding. But it is soon 
found that reasoning will not solve all problems. There is 
a craving for something beyond, for the religious sense in 
man will not be satisfied with the finite. Thus the next 
form of mysticism is that which bids defiance to reason and 
denies its authority —the mysticism of doctrine. Now, 
men demand paradoxes for their faith, and it becomes a 
merit to believe a contradiction. It is not surprising then, 
that the perfection of religion should be made to consist in 
the belief of absurdities which are called divine mysteries, 
and that men should even wish, as some have done, that 
there were a fourth person in the Trinity, so that faith in it 
might be the more difficult and meritorious. 

But as men come to a higher view, this form of mystery 
in religion fades away like the other, for they perceive that 
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we can believe nothing without reason, and to profess faith 
in that which is a palpable contradiction to the reason is 
an absurd abuse of language. And men find, too, that reli- 
gion is something higher and more spiritual than belief ; they 
learn that a man’s salvation is of the heart, and not of the 
head. ‘Then comes the third stage of mysticism, which we 
may call the mysticism of faith. The mysteries of ritual and 
symbol gave place as science advanced to the mysteries of 
the intellect, and now, as a higher stage in spiritual life has 
been reached, we find the mysticism of religious experience. 
The ideal element has again gained a place, —the same 
that in early times gave spiritual significance to outward 
nature and symbolic worship, but now, chastened and 
refined, —- with less of the fancy, and more of the heart. 
Nature is indeed symbolic of spiritual truth, but men no 
longer accept her types, save as they are confirmed by their 
own inmost experience. Sodo we come back, through the 
wilderness of doubt and the mazes of logic, to the simple 
faith of childhood — no longer outward and of authority, 
but strengthened by reason, and confirmed by experience. 

We have used the word mysticism in a wider than its 
usual signification, but what is mysticism but the striving of 
the soul after God, the longing of the finite for communion 
with the Infinite? And this the mind has sought in out- 
ward nature, in abstract speculation and doctrine, and in 
the depths of inward experience and the quiet of lonely 
contemplation. ‘The sentiment is the same, but the form 
of developement varies. But not in outward nature, still 
less in dogmatic mysteries, can the soul satisfy its longings 
after the mysterious and the absolute. The last is the only 
true form of mysticism ; for we “ feel after God, if haply we 
may find him ;” and though we commune with him through 
outward nature and our understanding, it is only through 
our affections, and by virtue of spiritual alliance with him, 
that we can know anything of him with assurance. 

The forms which we have indicated as the manifesta- 
tions of the mystical in religion are ordinarily more or less 
commingled, but it would not be difficult to point to exam- 
ples in which each of them has existed tolerably distinct 
and prominent. Of the first form ‘is all early mysticism ; to 
the second the dominant theology of the last ten centuries 
bears witness ; and the third we observe in those who, in all 
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time, have separated themselves from the world, and devo- 
ted their lives to contemplative thought and pious commun- 
ing. ‘To the consideration of this, which is what is com- 
monly understood by mysticism, the remainder of this 
article will be devoted. 

It would be interesting to trace the history of mysticism, 
and its influence in different ages. I'rom the time of the 
Essenes downward, we find it strangely allied with the 
purest and highest faith on the one hand, and the wildest 
vagaries and extravagances on the other. There is, per- 
haps, no element of religion to which Ecclesiastical history 
has done so little justice. ‘The reason is obvious, in the 
fact that the majority of men have always lived more in the 
outward than the inward. Hence mysticism could never 
be popular. For the most part, the very name has been 
stigmatized with contempt or denunciation. It is rarely 
used, except in a bad sense, as something to be guarded 
against. It is considered asa perversion, an extravagance, 
an excess. Even Cousin defines it as ‘ consisting in the 
substitution of direct illumination for indirect revelation, of 
ecstasy for reason, of dazzled and bewildered vision for 
philosophy.” So Jouffroy considers it as inseparable from 
Necessity and Quietism. And it must be confessed, that 
mysticisin has led to all manner of extravagance in doc- 
trine, and abuses in morals. It has taken men from the 
pleasures and the duties of social life, and immured them 
in caves and monasteries. It has tortured them with self- 
inflicted penance and scourgings. It has justified them in 
lives of unbridled indulgence and licentious revel. The 
asceticism of such men as St. Anthony, St. Francis, and 
Loyola, the sensual antinomianism of the Beghards and the 
Brethren of the ree Spirit, and the fanaticism of Simeon 
Stylites, and Peter the Hermit, are results of mysticism. 

Mysticism rests mainly on these two doctrines: first, the 
internal and experimental character of all true religion ; and 
secondly, the communion of the Divine spirit and the 
human. These two principles lie at the foundation of all 
religion, yet it is easy to see how naturally the first may be 
carried out to Antinomianism, and the second made to jus- 
tify every impulse of appetite or passion. And when a 
man has once persuaded himself that the spirit of God 
dwells and speaks within him, an infallible oracle, and that 
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every subjective idea has of necessity an objective reality, 
it is not easy to see how he can escape the wildest conclu- 
sions, or by what criterion the divine voice within his soul 
is to be distinguished from the suggestions of his own falli- 
ble reason, or the promptings of his own passions. When 
one rejects all deductions from facts, and denies all weight 
to the experience or the convictions of others, it must inev- 
itably follow that feeling will assume the place of judgment, 
and fancy have more authority than the plainest testimony 
of the senses. So long as mysticism is confined to the 
region of sentiment, it is a quickener to devotion, lends 
wings to faith, and spiritualizes all outward things. But 
when it usurps the place of reason, and allies itself with a 
technical and dogmatic logic, its etherial character is gone 
— it sinks down to a bare absurdity, or a grovelling sensu- 
alism. The creed of mysticism cannot be stated. It 
cannot be transmitted by words, any more than fragrance 
can be made visible to the eye, or sound be expressed on 
canvas. ‘The outward world, if we trust it infallibly, 
deceives and degrades man ; the speculations of reasoning 
are alike bounded and unsatisfactory, and he who relies on 
his senses or his logic for all truth will come far short of 
the mark; but he who trusts solely to his own feelings, 
makes as great a mistake as either of these, and we may 
sum up in the same category of one-sided and pitiable men, 
the materialist, the mere logician, and the visionary. 
When we overlook any element of our manifold being, or 
unduly exalt one faculty above all the rest, nature inexora- 
bly makes us pay the penalty, in a blinded vision anda 
dwarfed, unshapely growth. 

The error of the mystic has been in making life too 
entirely subjective ; in overlooking or despising the facts of 
experience, and the laws of the world without him. Dwell- 
ing always within himself, his own conceptions come to be 
regarded as absolute truth — his impulses become identified 
with Divine inspiration. Hence follow a one-sided and 
extravagant view of things, an inability to act with, or upon 
others, a life of idle musing, or lawless indulgence, the 
ravings of an insane imagination, or the torments of a mor- 
bid and self-persecuting conscientiousness. Life becomes 
a meditation, a penance, a yielding to all impulses, or a 
stupid blank. ‘The man of purely introspective life is like 
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one who looks steadily upwards at the stars, till the eye, 
wearied and dim with long continued exertion, at last loses 
all objects in a thick darkness or a dazzling glare, or the 
imagination, superseding the influence of reality, pictures a 
new firmament, and peoples it with phantom lights and all 
wild, wandering fires. 

But, with all these admissions, is there no good word to 
be spoken for mysticism? Must it not be, that what is so 
plainly an element of our nature is capable of healthy and 
beneficial use? Is there not a good sense to the word, 
mysticism ? Can we trace nosalutary results to this cause ? 
In the early history of Christianity, we find it allying itself 
with a mystic philosophy —a philosophy whose very start- 
ing principle was the influx of the Infinite into the finite 
soul. It is inevitable, that a universal religion, as Chris- 
tianity was designed to be, should take a form and impress 
more or less from the age and nation in which it is found ; 
—that its stream, as it passes down through the ages, 
should catch the hues and qualities of the soil through which 
it flows. And never did there mingle with its waters a 
more congenial element than that of Platonism, the most 
spiritual of the old philosophies ; and in accepting, refining, 
and sanctifying some of the principles of this philosophy, in 
the degenerate form in which it appeared in the Alexan- 
drian school even, it received an influence more friendly, — 
certainly less hostile, — than it has received from any other 
system of human philosophy. In no period between the 
Apostolic age and the Reformation of Luther, do we find 
its theology so vigorous, and its spirituality so vital. Com- 
pare this period with the coarse sensuality, the miserable 
casuistry, and the petty controversies of the Schoolmen, and 
say which was the more salutary, the reign of dialectics or 
of faith. And Montanism too, with all its extravagances, 
(doubtless greatly exaggerated in the accounts we have of 
it,) was a noble assertion of the mystic element — the 
superiority of inward life over outward form — the spiritual 
and progressive character of Christianity; and, beyond 
question, it was a means of elevating and purifying the 
faith of the Church. ‘To mysticism we owe the great and 
good influence of such men as John Gerson, and St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, as George Fox, and William Penn, and 
John Wesley in later days. The saints of all time have 
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been strongly tinged with mysticism. It is this quality 
which gives the richest charm and the profoundest life to 
the writings of such men as Kempis, Scougal, Fenelon, 
Henry More, and Jeremy Taylor. The writings of John 
and Paul are full of the mystical spirit. 

The soul of man, the offspring of the Infinite, cannot rest 
in the finite. It demands something above its feeble pow- 
ers to reverence and adore. It is not true, that ‘‘ where 
mystery begins, religion ends.” A mystery does not imply 
a contradiction. That which cannot be comprehended, 
may be apprehended. He who supposes that he can 
understand and explain all mysteries, has yet to learn what 
the essence of Christianity is. It is the poverty of Ration- 
alism, that often drives men back even to the extravagance 
of mysticism ; and closely on each other’s heels tread the 
mere reasoner and the fanatic. The principle that lies at 
the bottom of all mysticism is the communion of the spirit 
of God with the soul of man —the reality of divine influ- 
ences. And this doctrine is the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of Christianity. The religious principle in man demands 
something more than moral axioms, and statements of doc- 
trine. ‘There is a world of difference between the assent 
of the intellect, and the faith of the heart. ‘In a certain 
sense,’ says Martineau, “ there is a profound truth in the 
old adage, that ignorance is the mother of devotion.” That 
which my imperfect vision will take in at a glance, that 
which my poor reason can fathom and guage, that will not 
stand to me for religion. It will not move me to reverence. 
It will not fill my soul’s longing. There must be some- 
thing whose height I cannot reach, whose depth I cannot 
fathom, that, like the surrounding ocean, or the overarching 
heavens, sketches on and on to the misty veil of infinity — 
something to move me with a reverential awe — in whose 
presence I sink into insignificance, and bow my head in 
silent adoration. And this feeling of something about us 
greater than we can know, but into whose mysterious com- 
munion we may come, and within which we dwell and 
have our being, even as the unconscious child rests cradled 
in the arms of paternal love, yet sees not that they enfold 
and sustain him, this is mysticism —— mysticism in its true 
sense ; and without it there is, and there can be no religion. 

What poetry is to the arts, what love is among the sen- 
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timents, that is mysticism in religion ; its crowning beauty 
and glory; the light and the warmth of its life. In its 
legitimate limits mysticism cherishes the loftiest faith, sanc- 
tifies nature and providence with spiritual significance, and 
brings the soul near to God. From this spring the lofty 
communion of nature, the hallowing joy of lonely thought, 
and the aroma of devotion that embalms life in its mystic 
fragrance. 

We complain of mysticism because of its extremes, and 
its fanaticism. But if it be an error for a man to forget 
that he has a body, and to try to live as a perfected spirit 
before he has cast off the swaddling-clothes of the flesh, is 
it not an error much more to be deplored, as more preva- 
lent and more fatal, for men to live as if they were only 
beasts of the earth, and forgetful of their divine origin and 
destiny, to ignore the facts of a soul and a spiritual world ? 
Which is the worse fanaticism, and which is the fanaticism 
of our day? 

There was much of the mystical spirit among our Puritan 
ancestors, but in our rationalistic time, and among our 
speculative people, there is a marked decline of piety and 
reverence. We need an infusion of the mystical to waken 
again the fervency of ancient devotion, and to stir the soul 
with solemn and kindling influences. Our religion must 
not be a thing of our making, an instrument that we fabri- 
cate and use at our will. We must not be its masters, but it 
must be ours, to be loved and gladly followed in voluntary 
obedience, but still to be honored, yea, before which we 
stand in reverential awe; that makes the earth on which 
we tread, holy, and the daily life we live, solemn, and fills 
the air we breathe, and the still heavens above us, and 
manifold nature around us, with the presence and the maj- 
esty of God. There is too little of this reverence among 
us. We have eaten of the tree of knowledge, but not of 
the tree of life. We have become discerners of good and 
evil, and make our own laws, and walk in our own ways. 
We have become as gods unto ourselves, and there is noth- 
ing above us, — nothing that we do not measure, and pass 
judgment upon. Still we may see, in these times, the 
mystical element manifesting itself among us. We need 
not be surprised or alarmed, if here and there it come in 
rather a questionable shape or an extravagant garb. ‘This 
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follows naturally from the failure among us to recognise 
the principle. Extreme, by reaction, brings extreme. 
Those who occupy the position of rational Christians can 
be in little danger from any extravagance of mysticism, but 
it becomes them to recognise it as a constituent element of 
religion, and to turn it to its legitimate end. It becomes 
them, because they profess to take religion in its wholeness, 
and to overlook none of its principles. It should be our 
aim to present Christianity as a perfect whole, appealing to 
every faculty of the human mind, and to appreciate and 
use all those means by which God, in his merciful provi- 
dence, has opened avenues to the reception of truth. 

In this element of the mysterious, too, we find a connect- 
ing link between natural and revealed religion, to separate 
which men have taken so much pains, but which should 
ever be regarded as one perfect system in the divine pur- 
poses, —a golden chain, with one end reaching to the 
earth, and the other, stretching beyond the ken of mortal 
vision, made fast to the throne of God. For it is a sad 
mistake, when the friends of Christianity fail to recognise 
any of its essential elements, or, in their mistaken zeal, seek 
to array it against its natural ally, the religion of nature. 
And to recognise the presence and action of God in the 
outward world, is a step already taken toward Christianity, 
since the God of nature and of revelation is one and the 
same Being. We cannot too sacredly cherish, especially 
in the young, this feeling of God’s presence in the world, 
for it is often the only point of religion they are able to 
seize upon; nor can we too highly value the susceptibility 
of the youthful mind to the mystic spirit of reverence and 
beauty in outward nature ; 


“That sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”’ 


We shall do well to acknowledge and turn to account 
this part of the soul’s religious life, as a means of making 
religion more spiritual, and of giving life a religious signifi- 
cance. Forms of worship may be merely formal, and faith 
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in creeds may be merely intellectual, but the sentiments of 
veneration and aspiration are of the heart, and cannot be 
made to lie. Cherishing these, we shall make religion not 
a thing of the church and the Sabbath, nor even our closet 
companion merely ; but a cherished friend, to go with us in 
our business and our daily walks; to hallow all our labors 
and enjoyments, and to baptize with a spirit of beauty, and 
clothe with a spiritual significance, all outward nature, all 
social relations, and the daily providences of God. 
H. W. 





Art. Ifl.— LIVES OF ENGLISH UNITARIANS.* 


In the midst of all the excitements, the novelties, and 
the learning of the present day, it is useful to look back 
occasionally on the labors and characters of our fathers ; 
and examine into the acquirements, the wisdom, and the 
deeds of the great and good of old time. We are prone to 
consider ourselves, in this age, as possessed of far greater 
advantages than the people of any period that has preceded 
us. We deem ourselves peculiarly happy that we are per- 
mitted to live at a time of such great enlightenment; and 
we seem to look down, as from a vantage-ground, and with 
some slight feeling of pity and contempt, upon those pro- 
genitors of ours who had the misfortune to live two or 
three centuries ago. 

It is true that we of the nineteenth century have made 
some progress in science, and in the arts of living. We 
have made rapid strides in mechanical knowledge, through 
the influence of which we can traverse the widest oceans 
in a comparatively short time, pass over the most rugged 
and diversified countries at a rapid rate, and produce the 
most elegant and the most various tissues at the smallest 
cost. We have made perhaps some advances in the art of 
government. We have done an invaluable service to man- 
kind in the diffusion of general education. We have done 
something to mitigate the woes of humanity. We have 
broken down in some measure those lines of demarcation 
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which have heretofore made ‘ enemies of nations, whose 
kindred drops should mingle into one.” We have visited 
the extremest poles of the earth, and penetrated into the 
inmost recesses of Africaand America. We have projected 
also many schemes of improvement for the benefit of the 
race, which have not yet been sufficiently proved by the 
experience of time. All this have we done, and much 
more ; and these things bear witness to the general advance- 
ment of the human family towards that state of perfection 
at which we all hope toarrive. Still the advances that we 
of this generation have made have been more material, than 
spiritual. We have made greater progress in the control 
over matter and the elements, than in the culture of the 
mind and heart; and it is scarcely becoming in us to look 
at our own station with too much complacency, or upon the 
times of our ancestors with too much derision. 

We may perhaps lay claim to a more general extension 
of mental vigor in these days of almost universal education ; 
but we can hardly affirm that we surpass, or even approach 
the mental standard of a Shakspeare, a Milton, a Bacon, 
a Newton or a Locke. Neither poetry nor sound philoso- 
phy has made much onward movement since the times of 
these splendid examples of the “ mens divinus,” and their 
works are as much read and appreciated now, even with all 
our boasted advantages of science and prolonged experi- 
ence, as they were when first published. We might even 
say that the writings of these gifted men exert a more deci- 
ded influence upon us at the present day, than they exerted 
upon their contemporaries, because we see them now in 
their undimmed blaze of glory, unaccompanied by detrac- 
tion or the rancor of a rival or a foe. ‘Truly there were 
giants in those days ! 

If we look into the history of the Church, we shall find 
equal reason for a respectful estimation of the writings and 
labors of the divines who have gone before us. It may be 
doubted whether we have improved upon them, either in 
practical religion or scholastic theology ; and we may refer 
with justice to the writings of Chillingworth, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Sherlock, South, Tillotson, Law, Paley, Watson, Lard- 
ner, Priestley, Edwards, and a host of others, in confirma- 
tion of the profound learning and eminent virtue of the 
doctors of the Christian Church during the two last centu- 
ries. 
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We have no desire to underrate the wide-spread intelli- 
gence that exists around us, or to cast a shade upon the 
well-merited laurels of the great men who are a present 
honor to their day and generation ; but we are anxious that 
the people of these times should avoid the example of Pyg- 
malion, and that they should not become too much enam- 
oured of the works of their own hands. Our works, and 
theories, and writings will descend to posterity with all the 
credit they deserve, and will bear evidence that we have 
not retarded, but have given an impetus to the great law of 
improvement which has been constantly going onwards from 
the earliest ages of our race. We ought therefore to be 
satisfied, nay, well pleased with our own action in the great 
drama of life ; but we ought still to remember with grati- 
tude that those who have departed have done good service 
in the same theatre, and deserve neither our neglect nor 
our supercilious regard. 

It is not always with satisfaction that we look into the 
new theories of morals and religion, that are occasionally 
popular in this age of inquiry. So far as these new views 
are only objects of curious research or speculation, we have 
nothing to say against them; they serve to sharpen the 
intellect, and excite and strengthen the mind. But when 
they beget a morbid desire after novelty, and incline us to 
doubt and dislike those records which have been the hope 
and the strength of mankind since they were first dissemi- 
nated by the Providence of God, we would exert every fac- 
ulty of our souls to caution the unwary against too much 
free-thinking ; and implore every Christian to hold fast to 
his religion, as his best support in life, and the only sure 
ground of his hope of future happiness. 

The Unitarians, as a body, are perhaps more inclined, 
and probably better qualified, to enter into the regions of 
speculative theology than any other sect of Christians. 
Having no creeds or formularies of faith to bind them down 
to any set of opinions, they feel themselves free to think 
and to speak upon any new theories of religion that may 
occupy the public mind, or may be introduced to their 
notice from the solitary study of the theologian or the phi- 
losopher. This very freedom however may be used to 
their own injury ; and they may have as much need of help 
and direction to their faith, from time to time, as those who 
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are bound to believe the most irrational dogmas. They do 
not require indeed any prescribed creeds or Confessions of 
faith, to make them attached to their principles. So long 
as they recognize the Bible as the source of all their faith, — 
their trust, their guide, and their everlasting hope, they 
will feel no necessity for additional assistance of man’s 
device. But the mind of the Unitarian is moulded and 
governed by the same influences which mould and govern 
the minds of other men. If he fails to study the Bible, or 
the history of his Church, and permits his mind to go on in 
listless inactivity, or to follow the strange vagaries of a 
dreamy philosophy, he will undoubtedly stand in need of 
renewed counsel and advice; and should be roused from 
his lethargy, or his ideality, by every rational or suasive 
means. Unitarians may be as much determined by fortui- 
tous circumstances, such as the example of their parents or 
friends, education, and other influences, as are Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Methodists or Catholics. They are 
so influenced, almost without their own perception or con- 
sent. We speak of the great body of them; and if the 
truth is to be spoken, we might say that a large number of 
professing Unitarians of the present day would be hardly 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in them. We 
have known many who have found it difficult to give a con- 
sistent explanation of the Unitarian view of the doctrine of 
the Atonement, or even of the Trinity ; and although the 
same may be said of large bodies of the Calvinists and of 
other sects, yet it seems more inexcusable in the Unitarian 
than in others, because he is supposed to be better read 
and more fully acquainted with the Scripture evidence on 
which his faith is founded. His very dissent from the 
great body of Christians implies that he has deeply consid- 
ered the whole subject of his faith, and that he has arrived 
at his convictions of the unreasonableness of the Orthodox 
scheme of salvation after much elucidation and research. 

It is incumbent consequently upon the enlightened Uni- 
tarian to be well-informed not only upon the peculiar 
tenets of his Church, but upon its present condition and 
past history. As a means of refreshing his memory in 
regard to the founders of his sect in England, we would 
now especially draw attention to the interesting and 
instructive volumes the title of which we have placed at the 
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head of this article. They contain a succinct biography of 
those celebrated men who were the first to declare their 
dissent from the orthodoxy of the English Church, when 
dissent was not only obnoxious, but dangerous to the lib- 
erty and life of the individual who dared to be independent 
in his religious opinions. We have risen from their peru- 
sal with a great degree of reverence for the learned and 
good men whose lives they record, and with gratitude to 
Mr. Turner for the able and impartial manner in which he 
has compiled these histories. 

Surrounded as we are, at this day and in this country, 
by all the blessings of civil and religious liberty, where 
every one may worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, without any fear of offence either from 
the civil tribunals or any ecclesiastical body ; we can scarce- 
ly comprehend the difficulties and the dangers which 
attended an open profession of dissent during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and even the eighteenth centuries, in England. 
These biographies give us ample information of the perse- 
cutions which the fathers of Unitarianism in that land 
endured, while they were upholding with all the fervor and 
consistency of truth the great doctrine of the simple unity 
of God. With the certainty before their eyes that the first 
avowal of their heterodoxy would expose them to the loss 
of their situations in the Church, to the slight and con- 
tumely of many of their friends, to the bitter pains of want 
and poverty, and probably to imprisonment along with the 
outcast and the felon; they nevertheless listened to their 
deep convictions of the truth, and hesitated not to proclaim 
to the world the gross errors of the prevailing faith, and to 
affirm that there was only one object of supreme reverence 
and worship, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The intolerance and bigotry of the Protestants of Eng- 
land, even within a few years succeeding the Reformation, 
were exemplified in their frequent persecutions of the Dis- 
senters; and we find that many Arians and Unitarians 
received the honors of martyrdom in the latter part of the 
sixteenth and the commencement of the seventeenth centu- 
ries. And although those horrible times soon passed away, 
yet the Unitarian divine still continued to be fettered with 
many civil and religious disabilities, and his public ministry 
was attended with privations, trials and obloquy of various 
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kinds. Many of the excellent men of whom we read in 
these volumes were thrown into loathsome prisons in con- 
sequence of the fearless preaching and publishing of their 
religious views; some were transported beyond seas to a 
penal colony, where one excellent minister of the Gospel 
perished under very distressing circumstances ; and others 
were obliged to flee from the fury of an enraged mob, excit- 
ed to their fury by the hirelings of an intolerant and per- 
secuting Church. But amidst all the trials, degradations 
and oppressions which these English Unitarians were called 
upon to endure, it is highly honorable to them as a body, 
that however much they were reviled “they reviled not 
again,” but defended their principles and their rights with 
a zeal and firmness which were tempered with love. 

The first memoir in these volumes is that of John 
Biddle, who was born in 1615, and admitted to Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1632, where he soon gave evidence of 
great freedom from prejudice, and a disposition to search 
diligently into the Scriptures for that rule of faith which 
was hereafter to be his guide in life, and his hope beyond 
the grave. He may well be called the father of English 
Unitarianism, for it appears that he “ was the first English- 
man, who came forward openly to vindicate Unitarian prin- 
ciples either from the press or from the pulpit.”” Shortly 
after he left the University he was summoned before the 
magistrates of Gloucester on a charge of heresy, from which 
examination he escaped without any penalty. In 1645 
having published his “ Twelve Arguments drawn out of 
Scripture wherein the commonly received opinion touching 
the Deity of the Holy Spirit is clearly and fully refuted,” 
this paper “ fell into the hands of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, by whom the author was committed to the common 
gaol, till the Parliament, which was then inflamed with 
Genevan zeal against such heretics, should take cognizance 
of the matter.” He was subsequently examined before the 
Assembly of Divines then sitting it Westminster, which 
Assembly having declared that “any one who should con- 
trovert the Deity of the Son, or of the Holy Spirit, or the 
equality of Christ with the Father etc. should be declared a 
felon,” he was for some time in expectation of receiving a 
felon’s death ; but was liberated from a long confinement 
by the Parliamentary Act of Oblivion passed in 1651. 
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After a few years of freedom, which he spent in study that 
carried him still further away from the Calvinism of the 
time, he was again imprisoned for denying in a public dis- 
putation with a Mr. Griffin, a Baptist clergyman, “that 
Christ was God, Most High,” and was only saved from an 
ignominious death through the influence of Cromwell, who 
changed his punishment to that of banishment to the Scilly 
Islands, where he was sent in 1655. He remained in exile 
three long years, and was again restored to his friends 
about five months before the death of the Protector. But 
this was not to be his last trial for conscience’ sake, for in 
June, 1662, he was again committed to prison, and while 
he was thus incarcerated, “he contracted a disease which 
put an end to his life on the 22d of September, 1662, in 
the 47th year of his life.” Thus ended the earthly career 
of this great apostle of the Unitarians, and we cannot close 
this brief sketch of his life in a more fitting manner than 
by quoting the words of his biographer. 


“‘'Through much tribulation it was allotted to him, in a dark 
and troubled age, to perform his appointed work ; but he did 
perform it with an undaunted spirit, swayed neither by the 
praise nor the fear of man; inspired only by a regard for the 
honor of God, and what he conceived to bé the truth as it is in 
Jesus, with an earnest endeavor so to impress it on the under- 
standings of men that it might exercise a practical influence over 
their hearts and lives.” 


In the biography which follows, of Thomas Emlyn, who 
was born in Lincolnshire in 1663, we cannot but note the 
strength and intrepidity which the truth imparts even to 
those who are of a meek and retiring disposition. Possess- 
ed as he was of almost every comfort which this world 
could afford him, he hesitated not to bear his testimony 
against the anti-Scriptural doctrines of the day. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that his first doubts about the prevailing 
theology should have been suggested after reading Dr. 
Sherlock’s book on the Trinity, which, he tells us, “ dis- 
cerned to him how far many were gone back towards poly- 
theism.” 


“‘T long tried,” says he, “ what I could do with some Sabellian 
turns, making out:a Trinity of somewhats in one single mind. J 
found out that by the tri-theistical scheme of Dr. Sherlock and 
Mr. Howe I best preserved a Trinity, but I lost the Unity; by 
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the Sabellian scheme of modes and subsistencies, properties, etc. 
I best kept up the Divine Unity, but then I had lost a Trinity 
such as the Scripture discovers, so that I could never keep both 
in view at once. ‘Till I had upon much thought and study of 
the Holy Scriptures, with many concerned addresses to the 
Father of Lights, found great reason to doubt, and after by 
degrees to alter my judgment, in relation to the formerly received 
opinions of the Trinity and the supreme Deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

We cannot here follow him in his chequered career, 
although his life well deserves an attentive study and 
his writings may be still read with profit and interest. They 
are contained in three volumes, the two former consisting 
of controversial writings and tracts, the last, of sermons. 
His ‘‘ Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account of Jesus 
Christ,” was republished at Boston in 1756, and Mr. Sparks 
also inserted it, with some notice of the life of the author, 
in the fourth volume of his Theological Tracts, 1824. It 
still constitutes a good tract on Unitarianism ; and in truth, 
few better on the same subject have been written since. 
Emlyn was condemned for heresy in Dublin, by the Chief 
Justice of Ireland, and confined for some time in the com- 
mon gaol; having first, however, to suffer the-degradation 
of being led round the Four Courts with a paper on his 
breast, instead of being exposed in the pillory, as he was a 
man of letters. He died in London in the year 1743. 


’ 


“The name of Thomas Emlyn,” says his biographer, “ well 
deserves to be had in affectionate remembrance and veneration 
by those, whatever their religious sentiments may be, who duly 
value simplicity and godly sincerity, and the genuine graces of 
the Christian character made manifest not only in suffering for 
conscience’ sake, but in unaffected piety and purity of life. He 
is chiefly known to posterity as a venerable confessor who 
rejoiced that he was thought worthy to suffer shame and Joss, 
and imprisonment for the sake of the Gospel truth. But he was 
no less remarkable for a meek devotion, and for the practical 
influence of Christian principles, which were equally his guides 
in prosperity, while all men spoke well of him, and his consola- 
tion and effectual support in the period of adversity and persecu- 
tion. Others have gone through more severe bodily suffering, 
but none have displayed in their conduct and their sentiments 
more of the spirit of him who ‘ went about doing good.’ ”’ 


Of the life of James Peirce, our prescribed limits will 
not permit us to give an adequate sketch. He was born in 
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London in 1673, and received the principal part of his 
theological education in the Universities of Utrecht and 
Leyden. He soon settled in Cambridge as a Dissenting 
minister, where he published many tracts and theses on 
various controverted points of faith, which attracted much 
attention ; and was in consequence invited in 1713 to 
become minister to one of the Dissenting congregations at 
Exeter, not only with great unanimity, “but with urgency 
and earnestness.” But not many years had passed before 
the majority of the assembled congregations in that place 
found that their minister, Mr. Peirce, had become too 
Scriptural in his opinions ; and when those who were dele- 
gated called upon him to obtain his assent to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, he promptly refused, telling them “ that he 
could not satisfy his conscience to lay down his ministry 
himself, but if they would venture to lay him aside, and 
that would make them easy, he would give them no further 
trouble.” 

He, and his colleague Mr. Hallett, were soon after 
ejected from the church; but through the instrumentality 
of their adherents they not long afterwards “erected a 
place of worship for themselves, in which for nearly a cen- 
_ tury, a succession of eminent men officiated to a respecta- 
ble congregation. It is remarkable,” says Mr. Turner, ‘as 
being the first in this country (England) avowedly erected 
for the worship of the One God, the Father.” This ardent 
promoter of religious liberty died in Exeter in 1726; and 
when his friends wished to erect a monument with a suita- 
ble Latin inscription over his remains, the clergyman of the 
parish, to his shame, refused his consent, and would not 
permit the word ‘ Reverend” or “ Pious” to be engraven 
on the stone. All therefore that was finally placed upon 
it was — 

‘¢ Mr. James Peirce’s Tomb, 1726.” 

As a theologian, he is chiefly known, at the present day, 
by his Paraphrase and Notes on some of the Epistles of 
Paul, “after the manner of Mr. Locke,” a work of great 
merit for the time at which it was written, and still valu- 
able to the Scriptural reader. 

As our object is simply to call the attention of the Uni- 
tarians of this country to the study of the early history of 
their Church, in the lives of its eminent and pious profes- 
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sors, we would not forestall the interest of the reader even 
by a brief recapitulation of these interesting biographies. To 
us they have afforded a treat of no ordinary kind, for although 
they are the records of men of letters and divines, whose 
existence generally admits of little that is wonderful or 
exciting, yet they reveal to us such a vivid view of mental 
change and progress, such a beautiful exhibition of the im- 
molation of selfishness, such indomitable courage in the 
hour of trial, such touching serenity of life in the midst of 
all its cares, and such pious resignation in prison and in 
banishment, that we have risen from the perusal of them 
with no less gratification of mind than from the study of 
the highest efforts of imagination. They will be found in 
many instances peculiarly touching in the interest they 
excite, while they carry with them the fullest evidence of 
their truth and correctness. They show us the realities of 
life ;-— living men, who have actually thought, endured, 
acted, and suffered in the way that is here depicted, — 
such men as are worthy to be called disciples of the “ Man 
of sorrows, who was acquainted with grief.” 

These volumes comprise notices of thirty-three eminent 
Unitarians, from the times of John Biddle to those of 
Joseph Priestley inclusive; all of whom are deservedly 
objects of regard and veneration to our English brethren. — 
Amongst such a number it is to be expected that some will 
rise into a bolder relief than the rest, either from their pre- 
eminent virtues as Christian divines, their great talents in 
the field of Biblical controversy, or their profound knowl- 
edge in Biblical literature. Amongst the most prominent 
of these is the name of Nathaniel Lardner, who was born 
in Kent, in the year 1684. This distinguished man was 
permitted to pass through a long life of mental toil, which 
was devoted to the highest good of his fellow-creatures, 
without experiencing many of the trials or vicissitudes 
which often attend it. It would seem as if Providence 
granted him exemption from the turmoils of the world, that 
he might have abundance of opportunity to devote himself 
to the study of those records, which he eventually defended 
and elucidated with such wonderful power and cogency. 
His “Credibility of the Gospel History” will remain as an 
enduring memento of his well-earned fame, and be esteemed 
one of the greatest blessings that any man has bequeathed 
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to his race. He is principally remembered by this great 
work, and by his “Letter on the Logos;” but he 
wrote and published many other works on revelation, which 
are hardly less remarkable for the ability and learning he 
brought to bear on the whole subject of the Scriptures. 
His mode of establishing his argument was so liberal to 
those who differed from him, and yet so clear in its princi- 
ples, that by common consent he was denominated “ the 
candid Lardner.” As his great work of “The Credibility” 
advanced towards completion, it was successively translated 
into the Latin, German, and Dutch Languages ; and nearly 
all the distinguished foreign scholars who visited England, 
sought to pay their respects to this great theologian and 
good man, who had thus made for himself an European 
reputation. 

We should have great pleasure in speaking more at 
length of the lives and writings of George Benson, of John 
Taylor of Norwich, of Dr. John Aikin, and many others ; 
but we are restrained by a proper regard to the limits of 
this article. 

We cannot, however, pass over the name of Theophilus 
Lindsey without an involuntary homage. He stands before 
us invested with so much goodness, piety, benevolence, 
purity, and Christian grace, such unbending integrity, uni- 
ted with meekness and simplicity, — he appears so worthy 
a disciple of the holy Jesus, — that we should do wrong to 
our own feelings if we permitted his time-honored name to 
be lost sight of without some special notice. He was one 
of those who thought not of silver or gold, or Church influ- 
ence, in comparison with the dictates of conscience and 
the light of truth. With every worldly advantage around 
him, with great prospects of Church preferment, favored by 
the nobility, and revered by his parishioners, he yet thought 
it his duty to give up all these advantages rather than com- 
promise his own independence and his clear convictions of 
right. 

In the midst of all these struggles he was nobly sustained 
and encouraged by the partner of his heart. ‘ My great- 
est comfort and support,” he says, “ under God, is my wife, 
who is a Christian indeed, and worthy of a better fate in 
worldly things than we have a prospect of, for we leave a 
station of ease and abundance; but thanks be to God, we 
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have not given way to indulgence, and can be content with 
little.’ This warm-hearted testimony to the merits of an 
English matron is not the only testimony of the kind we 
meet with in these volumes, as the same kind of devotion 
is recorded of other wives who were a joy and a strength to 
their husbands in the day of their tribulation and loneliness ; 
and such domestic traits as these contribute to give great 
interest to the biographies of these enduring and excellent 
men. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey departed from their home in the 
latter part of 1773, without knowing whither to go. They 
went to London early the next year, and took humble 
lodgings in Holborn, where they remained for some time 
unnoticed. In a few months, through the influence of Dr. 
Priestley, Dr. Price, and other friends, a room was engaged 
for him in Essex House, Essex Street, and public worship 
commenced in it in April, 1774, Here he continued to 
fulfil his ministerial duties for a considerable time, and 
within the same walls a church was subsequently provided 
for him, in which he officiated acceptably and faithfully for 
about twenty years. He had the high satisfaction of build- 
ing up for himself a literary and theological reputation dur- 
ing this connexion, and of establishing that character for 
benevolence and piety, which all men, “of every denomina- 
tion, were compelled to acknowledge and to honor. His 
“ Apology” and other writings have done much for the 
cause of Unitarianism ; but in his “ Vindiciz Priestleyane”’ 
the goodness of his heart is seen, as well as the acuteness 
of his intellect. The friendship of these good and pious 
men is honorable to both; and we hardly ‘know anything 
more touching than their separation, when Dr. Priestley 
left England for these Western shores, or more instructive 
and admirable than the correspondence which subsequently 
ensued between them. Mr. Lindsey died in the year 1808, 
aged 85, and ended his long and useful life in the midst of 
a numerous body of loving and admiring friends whom he 


had gathered round him. 


“Tf,” says his biographer, ‘‘a Unitarian were to be called 
upon to vindicate by example the claim of his faith to the char- 
acter of vital and practical Christianity, among the first to which 
he would point with confidence would certainly be that of Lind- 
sey; though it may be hoped that he would not be contented to 
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use it thus, as an instrument to silence the gainsayer, but be at 
all times solicitous to place the bright pattern before him 
as a memento, and seek to be a follower of him, inasmuch 
as he was a follower of Christ.” 


We have not been able to speak of Gilbert Wakefield, 
of Turner, Jebb, Price, Priestley, and others ; but we earn- 
estly recommend the example of these men to the imitation 
of the Christian student, and the whole of these biographi- 
cal notices to the serious contemplation of every Unitarian. 
We have been struck, in perusing them, with the cautious 
manner in which those whom they describe approached the 
weak points of the creed in which they had been educated, 
— the dislike which they manifested to doubt or question 
the faith of their fathers, — the timidity, approaching almost 
to fearfulness, with which they gradually exposed the incon- 
sistencies and intolerance of the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith; but we have been 
deeply impressed at the same time with the honesty and 
fearlessness of their avowal of the truth, when it had once 
made its clear revelations to their minds; with the con- 
stancy and fervor with which they afterwards held it, 
through good report and evil report ; and with the knowl- 
edge and learning, such as could not be gainsayed, as 
well as the zeal, with which they defended it. Most of 
these Christian confessors had been brought up within the 
pale of the dominant Church, and were of course well 
instructed in classical and theological learning ; but as soon 
as they were led to have doubts about the correctness of 
their faith, they resolved at once to study the Scriptures 
with more diligence, and to read them in the original 
tongues. Many of them, consequently, besides their knowl- 
edge of the Latin and Greek, made themselves acquainted 
with the Hebrew, the Coptic, the Arabic, the Ethiopic and 
other Oriental languages; and brought to bear upon the 
subject the whole force of their powerful understandings. 
It is they who possess but shallow learning, that are gener- 
ally illiberal, narrow-minded and dogmatical ; while men of 
deep erudition are almost always remarkable for their 
docility, their expansive benevolence, and a universal free- 
dom of thought and speech. 

It may be asserted of the Unitarian theologians, as a 
body, that while few of the Orthodox divines could excel 

28* 
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or even equal them in mental attainments, or correctness of 
life, they have done as much to establish the soundness of 
our common faith, to clear away the imperfections of the 
received translation of the Scriptures, and to vindicate the 
truth of Revelation from the scoffs and sneers of the skepti- 
cal and profane, as the members of any other sect of Chris- 
tians that can be named ; and this they have done in the 
midst of proscriptions, difficulties, and disabilities, which 
would have appalled less courageous spirits. It is a great 
triumph to our religion, that it bas issued from the ordeal 
of research and criticism, and unbelief, with unspotted 
brightness and lustre ; and it is honor unspeakable to those 
who have contributed the vigor of their minds and the 
ardor of their aflections towards the firm establishment of 
Gospel truth — the truth as itisin Jesus! Truly they will 
have their reward. 

In looking over these sketches. we can perceive nothing 
like coldness or indiflerence ; but on the contrary, abundant 
instances of the warmest Christian zeal, frequent manifes- 
tations of intrepidity in the proclamation of the truth, with 
the boldest claims for freedom of inquiry, and toleration of 
religious opinions. - Yet we are frequently told, that the 
English Unitarians of the present day are nearly void of 
spirituality and energy, and are fast declining into prosaic 
rationalists. We cannot assent to the justice of this repre- 
sentation ; and although we allow that they have not much 
extended the boundaries of their Church, in comparison 
with the rapid spread of similar opinions in this country, 
we believe that they have many evidences of vitality among 
them. ‘They have yet civil and ecclesiastical impediments 
to contend with, which do not interfere with us; but we 
trust that the dissemination of such books as we have now 
been considering will do much to awaken in them, and in 
us, a just pride in the integrity, the liberality, the learning, 
and the zeal of these ancient apostles of the Unitarian 
Church ; and an earnest desire to extend into still broader 
dimensions the good influences of that religion, which they 
so devotedly labored to establish. S. 
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Art. IV.— THE TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF SELF- 
RELIANCE. 


Ir is perhaps hardly necessary to say, that in adopting 
the current sense of the word ‘ transcendental,’ we have no 
intention of defending its critical propriety. We use it as 
a convenient, though not exact, designation of certain 
peculiar opinions in theology and morals ; and are not to be 
understood by this as justifying whatever of reproach or 
contempt may, in many minds, be associated with this 
term. Undoubtedly some of those who have been classed 
together as transcendentalists, have apparently little in 
common; but they agree in that feature which would be | 
most likely to subject them to popular notice and censure 
—a departure, more or less wide, from some commonly 
received and deeply cherished opinions in morality or reli- 
gion. ‘The theological bearings of these new views having 
been perhaps sufficiently discussed, we propose now to 
devote a few remarks to the ethical side of the subject, 
which seems not to have attracted so much attention as it 
deserves. 

Whether or not there is a system of ethics peculiar to 
the transcendentalists, certain it is that the prominence 
which they have given to some great ethical ideas, though 
by no means original with them, has won the deserved 
admiration of many pure-minded, conscientious and aspir- 
ing persons, who could not acquiesce in the low standard 
of morals set up in a community called Christian. . There 
is a hopefulness of reform breathed in their essays, which 
might well enlist the sympathies of the more ardent and 
generous. ‘There is a radical and searching inquiry into all 
received customs and modes of life, worthy the attention of 
those who mourned over existing corruptions, and were 
indignant at the sluggish conservatism which would have 
nothing disturbed. Do we confess ourselves, then, converts 
to these ethics? We confess nothing but a desire to do 
full justice to the actual good which these writers have ac- 
complished. As critics, not as partisans, we intend to review 
a portion of their labors in this field ; not so much to settle 
nicely what is really original with these reformers, but rather 
to examine the soundness and value of the principle to which 
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they have given chief prominence. It will hardly be ne- 
cessary to quote much from their writings in proof of the 
correctness of our description. Its main features, we think, 
will be recognized without difficulty, by all who have been 
attentive students of the newer philosophy. 

What is the foundation of all ethics? The existence of 
a moral sentiment, or something akin to it, in human 
nature. We need not stop to prove this position. It 
seems to us nearly self-evident, that without moral percep- 
tion of some sort we could know nothing of moral distinc- 
tions. This perception or sentiment, again, is something 
original and instinctive, for education, we know, can create 
no new faculty in the soul, though it may give indefinite 
range and scope for the expansion of all the faculties. 
Whoever, then, does any thing to weaken men’s confi- 
dence in this original fact of their nature, whoever ques- 
tions or denies the truth of an inherent moral sense — 
though it may not bear this name — does so far impair the 
foundation of all morals, ‘The theological dogma of man’s 
natural inability to obey the will of God, and the degrading 
skepticism which distrusts the sincerity of all virtue, are 
both to be regarded as enemies of moral and religious 
growth. Hence the starting point and the prominent dis- 
tinction of transcendental ethics, — the doctrine of Self-Reli- 
ance. /* In self-trust,” says one, “all the virtues are com- 
prehended.” ‘Look to no foreign aid, look within your- 
self for strength to do every duty, as well as for the means 
of the most complete happiness. All vice originates in the 
despair of self-sufficiency. Distrust of self benumbs all 
the faculties ; while hope, which is the offspring of self- 
trust, animates and makes us equal to the noblest enter- 
prises.’ But there seems to be some ambiguity of language 
here, which must be cleared up, before any precision can 
be attained. What is this “self” which is to be trusted ? 
We have been accustomed to read from a holy book, of 
self-denial, self-renunciation. Is the transcendental view, 
then, anti-Christian? Is it the same self which is to be 
trusted and to be denied? If not, why use language with 
so much looseness ? 

We are not of those who resolve all theological or ethical 
disputes into a mere war of words. The tenacity with 
which men have clung to certain formulas, the vehemence 
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with which they have insisted on peculiar expressions, has 
arisen, we think, from a strong conviction that precisely in 
this “letter” was embodied the essential “spirit” of their 
doctrine. They felt that they were not engaged in the idle 
work of re-clothing old ideas in forms that should be 
attractive by their novelty, but were trying to exhibit the 
everlasting truth in its own fit and peculiar dress. We 
confess ourselves impatient of that incredulous class, who 
can dismiss every earnest statement of opinion which wears 
an unusual aspect, with the flippant remark, that it is only 
another way of saying what has been said a thousand times 
before. For even if it were merely this,- yet we have an 
interest in knowing all the phases of truth, and should wel- 
come any original — that is, unborrowed — utterance of it, 
as an approximation to absolute reality. 

How much antagonism, then, is there between the older 
and the later formula — between self-denial and self-reli- 
ance? ‘This is the question for us now. 

The precise meaning of the first may be easily known 
without resorting to any ingenious division of that complex 
being which we call self. “If any man will come after me,” 
said Jesus, “let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.’ The contrast plainly set forth here is between 
self and Christ. ‘Deny thyself, to follow me.’ Unre- 
served obedience is clearly the sentiment of this passage. 
There must be no engrossing attachment even to friends or 
life. “He who has put his hand to the plough must not 
look back.” This seems to us in brief the substance of our 
Saviour’s frequent exhortations on this subject. There is 
no reference to any inherent corruption or depravity, no 
disparagement of human nature, but an injunction to the 
individual soul to oppose no hindrance in itself to the sway 
of the highest morality. Paul indeed seems to speak in a 
more ascetic tone.* ‘ Mortify your members which are 
upon the earth.” ‘They that are Christ’s have crucified 
the flesh,’ etc. But even this is not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of self-reliance, as we believe it stands in the tran- 
scendental ethics. According to this system (if we have 
not misunderstood it) self-reliance is based on the assump- 








* Yet in this same Letter (to the Colossians,) he openly reproves those 
who are subject to ordinances, as “ Touch not, taste not,”’ etc. and who 
would take merit to themselves for “‘ neglecting the body.”’ 
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tion, that God has created every man his own judge of 
right, his own guide to truth, equal to every emergency, 
and vainly seeking abroad what he is too indolent or too 
faint-hearted to look for at home. ‘Say not in thy heart, 
who shall ascend for us into heaven, or who shall dgscend 
for us into the deep? The word is nigh thee.” ‘‘ Have 
courage to rely on your own energies, and patience to wait 
the issue. Resolutely cut off all escape from the necessity 
of original thought, original judgment, original action. 
Then you will first learn to be a man.’ That this is inspir- 
iting doctrine, there can be no question. It accords, also, 
with many facts of common experience ; for who has not 
been made acquainted, in some degree, with the strength 
which comes of self-committal? The feeblest animal at 
bay may become formidable. The spur of a sudden and 
great occasion will drive many to acts of heroism, who had 
before been common-place and timid. These things hint 
at undeveloped powers in the humblest soul, and suggest 
the question, whether all man’s weakness and folly may 
not be owing to mistrust of himself. Let not the 
Christian recoil at this suggestion. It is grossly misunder- 
stood as savoring of impiety or arrogance. Surely it is no 
more arrogant or impious, to believe that God has provided 
the means of spiritual health within ourselves, than to 
believe it shall descend upon us from some overhanging 
cloud. We are no disciples of naturalism; but we repel 
the presumption that piety can belong only to a system of 
supernaturalism. It is quite too often taken for granted, 
that those systems of religion which represent human nature 
as utterly feeble and helpless, tend to promote reverence 
and humility. A true reverence for man, a respect for his 
capacities and hopes of excellence, must lead to reverence 
for God ; for it is only in the god-like part of man that we 
find any thing to revere. ! “Certainly,” says Lord Bacon, 
“man is of kin to the beasts by his body, and if he be not 
of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature.” 
Many beautiful instances are on record, of the power of 
faith in man to reclaim the most abandoned and desperate 
criminals.* Ah! how much is suggested by these words, 





* See particularly the account of Capt. Pillsbury’s success in the 
Weathersfield prison, as given in Miss Martineau’s “‘ Retrospect of West- 
ern Travel,’ Vol. i. pp. 125-7. See also the still more remarkable 
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which we have inadvertently used. ‘“ Abandoned,” “ des- 
perate,” are epithets which we apply to the. most deeply 
stained in crime. Is it a sin, to be desperate and aban- 
doned, that is, to be forsaken by the love and cut off from 
the hopes of their kind? Perchance the sin lies at others’ 
door. The ministry of encouragement is beginning to 
work wonders in our time — that ministry which approaches 
man as a being full of latent capacities for good, which 
need perhaps only a more genial atmosphere to bring them 
into free play. He who would take part in this ministry, 
must share in this faith — must believe that there is a_hid- 
den store of affections and intellectual resources, of moral 
and spiritual wealth in all men, which it is his privilege to 
disclose to the unconscious possessor. 

Reflecting on these truths, and stopping here, we should 
be almost ready to embrace with full persuasion this doc- 
trine of man’s self-sufficiency; and to admit that the 
despair of virtue —on the part of the good as well as the 
bad — might explain all the vice of the world. But ques- 
tion must follow question. What explains this despair? 
Whence came the tradition of human helplessness? Prior 
to all experience, the soul must in every age believe in its 
own illimitable power. It conceives of no obstacles. There 
is but a moment’s interval between the desire and _ its 
accomplishment. One achievement is as easy as another. 
That round bauble in the sky is as near the infant’s grasp, 
as the tiniest play-thing which attendant hands fondly offer 
to its delighted eyes. Such are the first impressions of our 
relations to the outward world. Would they be likely to 
give place to any but the sternest experience? Does man 
willingly renounce the pleasing confidence that he is abso- 
lute lord over nature? Is there not a long and obstinate 
struggle before “ the iron ring of necessity” is submitted to, 
and “brightened,” as Carlyle beautifully figures it, “by a 
kind heavenly sun of duty.” Still longer is it before we 
admit of any bound to our spiritual conquests. Youthful 
aspiration spurns the thought of any constraining power 
over our inner world. It sings: 


“The mind is its own place; and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 





description of the “* Redemption Institute” at Hamburg, in the last report 
of the Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts. 
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Yet this world is still far enough from heaven. Was the 
will, then, at fault? Are earth and hell still the choice of 
this wayward humanity? Alas! the result is not altered, 
whether you name it “ will” or “can.” Sooner or later in 
life we are forced to admit the unpalatable truth, that we 
are not our own absolute masters, that we are not wholly 
self-sufficient, that we must look out of ourselves for 
strength. And if out of ourselves, then above ourselves. 
Then is born, or rather more fully awakened, the sentiment 
of religion in the heart. We appreciate the meaning of 
that elder poet,* when he said that 


*€ unless above himself he can 


1}? 


Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 


Religion has been defined by a late writer} to be ‘a sense 
of want.” The definition is far from complete; yet it 
explains the fact, that a certain period of life — when boy- 
hood is passing into youth—is unfavorable to religious 
sentiments. ‘There is at that time no sense of want. “The 
exuberance of animal spirits, the vivacity and joyousness 
of that period, the consciousness of increasing physical 
strength, the freedom from cares, the infinite range of hopes 
att pre-occupy and fill the mind, and religion is not 
thought of as the necessary complement of our joy. This 
may also account for the absence of any marked religious 
spirit in the ancient Greeks. ‘They represent among the 
nations this same period of boyhood verging upon youth. 
Their whole being rests on the assumption of man’s self- 
sufficiency ; and though they are not without an idea of the 
Divine, yet the popular mythology gives us no instance of 
superhuman virtue among the gods, scarcely of superhuman 
power. The true type of their religion is found in Prome- 
theus—a man, contending with and defying the utmost 
infliction of divine vengeance ; compelled to yield in phy- 
sical strength, but carrying in himself a proud indepen- 
dence of the torturer, buoyed up by the satisfaction of 
suffering in behalf of his race. One cannot refrain from 
spontaneous admiration in reading this story, though we see 





* Daniel, quoted in the “ Excursion,” Book iv. 
t “Endeavors after the Christian Life” by James Martineau. 


t See the parallel ingeniously traced out in “ Mablenfels’s Introduc- 
tion to German Literature.” 
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how defective it is as an attempt to embody the highest 
spiritual achievement. We delight also in many of the 
characters of that period of youth, of which we have been 
speaking. And it may be asked, then, why we do not 
propose to ourselves as an aim that which we admire in 
the youthful individual or nation. Is it a degeneracy, that 
with later years come painful thoughts of the inadequacy of 
self? Is it cowardice to seek a strength from without, 
which we do not find within? Or is it the stubborn fact, 
which experience universally records, that there is a limit 
to the exercise of the human faculties? True, we cannot 
define this limit, for if we could, we should be able to fix a 
precise measure of responsibility for every human being; 
and we are well aware that the extent of each man’s duties 
— that is, of his responsibility — cannot be measured. A 
being created for progress must not too hastily set bounds 
for itself, which it cannot pass; yet must it not, on the 
other hand, weaken and exhaust its own energies by 
attempting present impossibilities. 

Not to pursue any farther the abstract discussion, let us 
apply the test of a familiar example to this doctrine of self- 
reliance. The moral wonder of the age, the reformed 
drunkard, shall furnish us an instructive chapter of ethi- 
cal philosophy. Hear his touching narrative of the oscilla- 
tions of the human will; one while fixed with an iron 
grasp (you should have said) on the determination to 
abstain; but in a moment the hold is loosened by some 
feeblest temptation (so it should seem to others), and 
despair clutches her victim with terrific assurance. Wasit 
any lack of confidence, then, which made the first resolu- 
tion so inefficient ?. The farthest possible from it. He had no 
doubt whatever of his strength. He was troubled by no 
misgiving. He thought he stood on firm ground, and 
therefore he fell. And this self-confidence did not aban- 
don him, though it was so misplaced. Defeated but not 
disheartened, he is sure that the past warnings will secure 
him the victory henceforth. Thus recovery and relapse 
alternate ; till just as he is on the point of giving ‘over the 
struggle, ‘the sign of his deliverance appears. ‘In hoc 
signo vinces,” it is said to him. Thousands of more despe- 
rate cases than his own have been cured by this magic 
stroke of the pen. He tries it, and “the pledge” saves 
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him. But what is the pledge? Something outward. It 
is a denial of the moral sufficiency of him who takes it ; and 
the strongest opposition it has encountered, has been based 
on this very ground. But the important question for us is, — 
has this opposition been justified by experience? If the 
intemperate man, or any other who suffers from moral dis- 
ease, is not sufficient to himself without some external aid, 
then it is unwise to set up our theory against the fact. 
And if, farther, the declaration of this fact by means of a 
pledge has been, beyond all question, a successful instru- 
ment of reform, our ethical system should not omit so 
essential an element, though it may conflict with previous 
conceptions of the necessity of self-confidence to give vigor 
to the moral sentiments. ‘There is a passage in the Evan- 
gelical history much to the point. When Christ spoke so 
strongly of the difficulties in the way of the rich man’s 
spiritual growth, the disciples, not a little saddened, ask, 
‘Who then can be saved?” ‘ With men,” he replies, 
“this is impossible, but with God all things are possible.” 
We seem to understand his meaning more fully as illustra- 
ted by the words elsewhere spoken: ‘“ All things are possi- 
ble to him who believes.” Without faith, indeed, nothing 
great can be achieved; but it is not always faith in self 
which is required, but in the Omnipotence which is on the 
side of the good. Paul certainly lacked no moral vigor 
when he said, ‘I can do all things,” though he added, 
“through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 

The view which we have dwelt upon at some length and 
have found to be defective, is briefly this: Man should 
under all circumstances rely upon his own faculties, 
because experience shows that self-confidence developes his 
strength to an indefinite degree. Our reply to this has 
been, that experience also shows there is a limit to the 
power of the human faculties ; and it is a pernicious folly, 
to say the least, to acknowledge no superior antagonist 
force. ‘There is another ground of self-reliance, however, 
in the view which we have before referred to. ‘ Every 
man is bound to rely on himself alone in the last instance, 
because only in himself is there an absolute criterion of right. 
His own conscience must give the verdict, from which 
there can be no appeal.’ Of the truth of this statement, 
thus presented, one would think, there could be no question. 
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To hasty observers it may sound like a truism, yet those, 
on the other hand, who look to its logical consequences 
may vehemently dispute its truth. Though it is unphilo- 
sophical to deny the premises because the conclusions are 
disagreeable, yet we presume that in the present case our 
Transcendental friends would not object to have their doc- 
trine tried by the consequences which they have fairly 
deduced from it. We proceed now to consider some of 
these consequences, some of the applications of the princi- 
ple of self-reliance. 

Independence of authority is one of the most important. 
The transcendental system makes it not only a privilege but 
a duty, to decide upon any course of conduct independently 
of all outward authority. “ Whoever,” says Fichte,* “ acts 
upon authority, necessarily acts without conscience,” [ge- 
wissenlos] ; because conscience is the internal conviction of 
the right, and it is a contradiction to affirm this of any 
thing foreign to ourselves. This, it should be observed, is 
a different question from the one so much mooted among 
us in recent days, concerning the proper influence of 
authority in matters of faith. We are now speaking not 
of opinions, but of conduct. Whether the human mind is 
capable of ascertaining all truth by the independent exer- 
cise of its own powers, may very reasonably be questioned, 
and will of course be denied by all who admit the necessity 
of the divine revelation by Christ. But this does not touch 
the case in hand, which is: whether there can be any law- 
ful substitute for individual conscience. Strange indeed 1s 
it to our minds, that any want of modesty should be charged 
upon the transcendental principle, properly understood. 
The honest inquirer, endeavoring to choose between con- 
flicting claims of duty, is referred by some prudent friend 
to the evident weight of authority in the one scale, as suf- 
ficient to decide his judgment. So many great names, 
such a vast preponderance of public sentiment, can these 
be set aside by one poor solitary voice! Yes, without doubt, 
(as regards individual action,) if it be the voice of con- 
science. For such an one may rightly say: ‘These great 
names I will respect and honor, nor will I presume to think 
myself their match. I will gladly owe to them any thing 





* System der Sittenlehre, p. 221. 
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in the shape of advice, by which my corscience may be 
enlightened, strengthened, and purified. But the respon- 
sibility of deciding rests with me at last. No man, how- 
ever wise, can bear this for me, however foolish. Iam 
self-condemned, if I act not by the testimony of my own 
conscience.’ We confess this seems to us incontrovertible.* 
Nor is it any less true because it has been made a handle 
for much absurd radicalism ; still less, because it has been 
fairly used in defence of private rights. We have seen 
among us some true-hearted persons, who, pushing the 
transcendental ethics to an extreme, would own allegiance 
to no human government, because it seemed to them a 
usurpation of the authority of conscience. So far as gov- 
ernment is such a usurpation, they are unquestionably 
right ; and we should show them to be wrong, not by refer- 
ring them to an expediency, before which Right must 
sometimes bend, but by explaining the compatibility of 
conscientious adherence to the right with submission to an 
organized government. 

It is hardly worth the while now, even had we time, 
to examine the numerous class of pretenders to this plea of 
conscience. But as no earthly court is competent to try 
the sincerity of these pretenders, it becomes a question for 
every just government, whether and in what case to enforce 
obedience to its laws, notwithstanding the alleged consci- 
entious scruples. The Society of Friends are exempted 
from the duty of military service. It would be hard to say 
why this exemption should not be extended to all who 
claim it for the same reasons, though the claim may be a 
mere shelter to cowardice or indolence. One sees, indeed, 
that unrestrained individualism would be the destruction of 
the State, not less than of the Church. But by what right 
can the State assume authority to impose this necessary 
restraint? We answer: not simply on the right of self- 


* We have been glad to find a coincidence of opinion with a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review (for Jan. 1843), in an article to which our notice 
was attracted since the above was written, on the “ Right of Private 
Judgment.’ “It is not at the option of a conscientious man,’’ says this 
writer — “no matter how he came by his conscience — to debate whether 
he shall act upon its convictions. He cannot do otherwise.’’ — “ By the 
decision of all the best moralists and casuists, an erroneous conscience 
obliges, as much as a well-informed one ; and by none is this more stren- 
uously maintained, than by the great divines of the Church of England,” 
as Taylor, Barrow, Stillingfleet, etc. 
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preservation, but on the fact, that there is somewhere a 
common criterion of rectitude, and that with equal means 
of information, equal opportunities of forming an opinion, 
every honest conscience will take essentially the same view 
of duty.* “ Ignorance of the laws excuses no one” for dis- 
obedience, because men are presumed to have a certain 
average capacity for understanding them. Men are also 
presumed to agree on those common notions of morality 
which make the foundation of all laws; and no disagree- 
ment excuses a violation of them, for government must of 
course treat men as men, not as anomalies of their kind. 
It is not merely that we inherit certain traditionary preju- 
dices in common, but we share the same “ pure reason,”’ as 
the Transcendentalists call it, and the intuitions of reason 
must be the same in all. Beneath the infinite varieties of 
human character there lie certain uniform principles or 
instincts in favor of virtue, to which the appeal may be 
often made with much confidence ; and the great purpose 
of the teacher of morals is, relying on these instincts, to 
present the true bearings of any given course of action ; for 
he trusts that if a fair hearing be had, the verdict will in all 
cases be just. This fact is not seldom overlooked in the 
anxiety to do justice to another’s motives. An excess of 
charity, so called, gives rise to remarks, which betray great 
unsoundness of ethical principles. Allowance, indeed, 
ought to be made for the difference in the point of view, 
from which questions may be regarded by different persons ; 
and in any case we are authorized to do no more than give 
an opinion, not to pronounce sentence as an infallible 
judge. But whenever there seem to be no intellectual hin- 
drances to a correct point of view, we have then a strong 
presumption that it is a warping of the moral nature, which 
induces one to defend a practice or a system that by almost 
universal consent is pronounced grossly iniquitous. There 
is no want of charity in admitting such a presumption ; 
nor do we give any countenance by it to that hasty judg- 
ment which makes personality “ the bane of conversation.” 
Charity ‘‘thinketh no evil” where it is possible to believe 





* « Even the grossest deviations,’ says Sir James Mackintosh, “ from 
the general consent” of mankind in regard to the rules of conduct, “ will 
appear, on close examination, to be not so much corruptions of moral 
feeling, as either ignorance of facts, or errors with respect to the conse- 
quence of action.” Progress of Ethical Philosophy. Sect. 1. 
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any good; and the mischief of censorious: speech consists 
not in the censure, but in the malice which gives venom to 
its sting. 

In most books of ethics we do not find it explicitly stated, 
that the voice of conscience is uniformly the same, where 
the true character and tendency of an action are equally 
well known.* Fichte, however, says, ‘conscience never 
errs, and cannot err.” Men may be misled by the false 
light of self-love, by the bewildering glare of passion, but 
never by the “light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.” It has been satisfactorily proved 
by testimonies from every degree of civilization, that the 
judgments of the moral sense are entirely unanimous in 
respect to the obligation of the great and essential rules of 
morality. Justice and benevolence are terms which have 
an equivalent in every language, and they express states of 
mind which are everywhere subjects of moral approbation. 
If there is disagreement in the application of these terms, 
the cause of it does not lie in an erroneous conscience, but 
either in ignorance, or defective judgment, or early preju- 
dices, which may lead to a misunderstanding of the ten- 
dencies of certain actions. That farther disagreement 
which arises from putting selfishness or passion in the place 
of conscience, we do not here take into account; for we 
assume now, what could be proved without difficulty, that 
every one is able to distinguish between the promptings of 
self-interest and the commands of conscience, and that this 
disagreement, therefore, is not real, but only apparent. 

Our ‘Transcendental friends next read to us, out of this 
same chapter of self-reliance, an excellent lecture on the 
old-fashioned virtue of content. “There is a time in every 
man’s education, when he arrives at the conviction that 
envy is ignorance, that imitation is suicide, that he must 
take himself for better for worse, as his portion, — The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, and none 
but he knows what that is which he can do, nor does he 
know until he has tried.— Trust thyself; every heart 
vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place the Divine 





* Lest it should be thought that this reference to the tendency of an 
action is inconsistent with our view of conscience as an original faculty 
of the soul, we refer to Mackintosh (in the work above quoted,) who has 
plainly shown the distinction between the “theory of moral senti- 
ments,’ and an investigation into the “ criterion of morality.”’ 
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Providence has found for you — the society of your contem- 
poraries, the connexion of events.”* This is a sentiment 
of the healthiest character, and has seldom been uttered so 
plainly or with such encouraging tones. Few thoughts 
need to be more frequently enforced. There are indeed 
many who understand and practise upon the rule, to be 
content with what they have. But the extension of it here 
given, to be content with what we are, is scarcely admit- 
ted to be a virtue at all. Nor is it such, in the fullest 
meaning of these words; for they may be wrested to the 
support of the worst indolence and the destruction of all 
progress. No intelligent and honest reader, however, need 
be warned against such perversions. The language in 
question has evident reference to the original capacities of 
the soul, the peculiar temperament, and whatever consti- 
tutes the individuality of the man. Let each one aim to be 
somewhat original, because he is somewhat original. A 
natural and enforced developement of the faculties would 
always result in some new product, some new variety of 
the species ; and not only would discontent be thus driven 
out, but a real addition would be made to the growth and 
improvement of the whole race. It is one indication of the 
disease which infects modern society, that we rarely hear of 
any pretension to originality of character without an invol- 
untary expectation of something whimsical and odd. Con- 
formity is the established rule, individuality the occasional 
exception. Yet who can doubt that there are depths in 
every man’s heart, which no former experience has ever 
measured? And if he would himself disclose those depths 
by unaffected, genuine utterance of his thoughts and feel- 
ings, he could not but draw out the sympathy and admira- 
tion of his fellows, though perhaps far less richly endowed 
than they.t+ 

But these are not the highest motives for content. Apart 
from any reference to the effect upon society, every man 
owes it to his Maker to accomplish the special purpose — 
in the language of our day, the mission — for which he was 
created. This he can never do by servile imitation, by 





* Emerson’s Essays, pp. 38, 39. 


t Few modern writers have expressed this with so much beauty and 
earnestness, as Mrs. Child, in her admirable “ Letters from New York.” 
See especially Letters xxx and xxxviil. 
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foolish regrets that he is not some other person, or by 
endeavors to copy that admired character into his own 
life. Nor must he adopt without question any of the 
customs of conventional society, merely because it is 
easier to conform. He has nothing to do with ease, but 
simply with the sincerity and integrity of his own mind. 
No doubt this view is liable to exaggeration ; and indepen- 
dence may be a_ proud, stiff, unamiable self-isolation, a 
state of mind which disqualifies one for all social duties and 
enjoyments. Much of this extreme statement may be 
detected in the Essays above referred to. But we have 
not the heart for continual qualification. We cannot be 
over-anxious to pare down the force of particular sentences, 
though containing strong statements, believing, as we do, 
that they were never more needed than in this age and 
country. We speak now of the ethical philosophy of the 
Essays, not at all of their theology or metaphysics. There 
are many doctrines and many phrases in the book, which 
cannot but be painful to a disciple of Christ. ‘This hinders 
not but we shall confess gratefully an admiration of its high 
tone of morality. ‘ Be it how it will, do right now. _Al- 
ways scorn appearances, and you always may.” How 
does this morality rebuke our time-serving and consulting 
for effect! How it simplifies human life! We have no 
longer any care or labor to throw away upon the fashion of 
the hour. We have not the crooked rule of public senti- 
ment to frame our conduct by. Perfect sincerity will 
relieve us from the task of appearing better than we are. 
Perfect simplicity will relieve us from the fear of appearing 
worse than we are. He can care little for appearance, who 
lives consciously in the presence of the greatest reality — 
God. 

Our Transcendental philosophers, in applying the doc- 
trine of contentment, discover themselves to be no great 
friends of “ Association.” They preach “the indifferen- 
cy of circumstances.” Every loss, say they, is balanced 
by some gain, save only in the soul itself. ‘To go about to 
mend our condition with the hope of improving our char- 
acters under better circumstances, is all waste labor. It is 
reversing the true process. So far from being creatures of 
circumstance, we find that every thing takes the hue of our 
own minds. The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
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seems to have been generally the most successful ; and the 
impediments in the course have turned out to be but step- 
ping-stones to a greater elevation. These thoughts have a 
peculiar interest at a time when the subject of Association 
is attracting so much notice. Far be it from us to doubt, 
that many who are enlisted in this work sincerely aim at a 
regeneration of our social state, and are full of confidence 
in the practicability of the undertaking by means of social 
organization; nay, that in their view this is the last 
resource, almost the “forlorn hope” of the world. We 
share heartily their grief and indignation at the systematic 
wrongs of our (so called) civilized society ; and this is not 
saying much, for how can a Christian choose but weep at 
the spiritual degradation of those especially who crowd our 
cities and larger towns? One cannot help seeing, that not 
only bodily comfort but much true social progress would be 
promoted by establishing more just relations between capi- 
tal and labor, by emancipating one extreme of society from 
that grinding, crushing toil, which leaves them no thought 
or leisure for mental occupations, and by placing the other 
extreme under the necessity of personal exertion, of mind 
or of body, to secure the means of an honorable and 
healthful living. It is perfectly inexplicable to us, that all 
Christians should not sympathize with the unquestionably 
pure aims of these “ Fourierists,’ that any should not 
entertain the desire to change the present relations of the 
strong to the weak, of the rich to the poor, of the enlight- 
ened to the ignorant, of the refined to the coarse and 
brutal. Either the intellectual or moral perception of that 
person must be singularly obtuse, who can look abroad 
upon the world around him, and mix in its company for 
any length of time, without much sadness of heart, and an 
intense longing to change the discontent and sullenness 
and scorn stamped upon the faces of this crowd, into the 
beaming looks of cheerfulness and love, of sympathy and 
mutual confidence. What magic enchanter’s wand shall 
do this? Alas! it is only dreamers who can put this ques- 
tion. They who have to do with the waking realities of 
life know all too well, that such reforms can only be of the 
most gradual character ; and, what is yet more important, 
that they must have their root in the heart itself, before 
any substantial after-growth can be reasonably looked for. 
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Our sketch of some prominent features in the ethics of 
Transcendentalism has already taken up more space than 
we anticipated ; but we must not conclude without noticing 
one point of morals, in which the Transcendentalists seem 
to us peculiarly censurable ; as it is a consequence of the 
application of their doctrine of self-reliance. We refer to 
the carelessness which they show in regard to the publica- 
tion of opinions. It would seem to be the avowed maxim 
of the sect, that every one is perfectly free to publish to 
the world his honest convictions, at whatever time and 
place, and under whatever circumstances. Whether in 
their theory or practice, no qualification of this general 
statement seems to be recognized. We do not charge 
them with any wanton attack upon the feelings of the reli- 
gious world, for, so far as we can ascertain, it is an 
acknowledged principle with them, that the truth should 
be spoken at all hazards— even at that greatest hazard, 
which might well make one pause, of its becoming 
changed into falsehood. We desire to do full justice to 
the principle and those who maintain it. Nothing can be 
gained by hasty insinuations of arrogance, presumption, 
and the like. It may be that modesty or diffidence has not 
been a conspicuous trait in some disciples of this school. 
But it is no part of our purpose to pick flaws in the charac- 
ter. It seems to us a question that should be raised above 
all personal considerations, —— whether one has a right to 
proclaim his sentiments to the public at large without re- 
gard to the state of the public mind, and even without refer- 
ence to the maturity or crudeness of his own views. We 
cannot hesitate to say that he has no such right. We respect 
and admire that openness of character, which will have no 
concealment for selfish ends, which needs no guarded lips 
to keep the secret of obnoxious opinions, but is willing to 
“think aloud” for the benefit of all who choose to hear. 
This is perfectly compatible with great reserve in the com- 
munication of such views as are likely to create disturbance 
in society, and to invade with profane jars the innermost 
sanctuary of the soul. Reserve, we say — not silence ; for 
even in the face of these and greater evils, it may still 
become a duty to declare the truth. Did not Jesus say 
that he “‘came not to bring peace, but a sword?” Should 
that lead him to abandon his mission? It is plainly inev- 
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itable, that the new cannot displace the old without some 
shock or commotion, which will of course be more violent, 
in proportion as the old is deep-seated. None, then, but 
the most timid conservative would enchain all speech that 
may possibly do harm. We cannot consent to fence our 
words within such strait bounds, But neither do we believe 
that “truth is always timely ;” still less, that every im- 
promptu sentiment is to be forthwith sent out into the 
world as the undoubted oracle of reason, invested with the 
dignity of a calm and well considered decision of the judg- 
ment. 

There are, it seems, two different points to be settled, 
before we can pronounce it a duty to publish our opinions 
to the world. First, whether our own fallibility does not 
oblige us to hesitate before uttering any very novel or start- 
ling doctrines ; and, secondly, whether the unmixed truth 
itself — admitting that our doctrines contain it — ought to 
be instantly announced, notwithstanding it shall be opposed 
to the long-established usages or the most precious con- 
victions of the great bulk of the people. 

We can dismiss the first case in very few words. For 
no man, we presume, who is in a state to be reasoned with, 
can doubt his fallibility. And it is a fair presumption, in 
the next place, that whoever defends the propriety of an 
unreserved publication of opinions, does it not on the 
ground that they are his opinions, but that they are true. 
Hence we are mainly concerned with the consideration of 
the second case. 

Since truth and not error is the natural and proper food 
of the human intellect, and since the actual condition of 
men nowhere warrants the conclusion, that they are likely 
to perish from a surfeit of this healthful aliment, the burden 
of proof undoubtedly lies on those who maintain the neces- 
sity of reserve in the communication of truth. “In a world 
of nescience,” as Carlyle somewhere says, “ why should 
not that little fraction of science which one may have be 
imparted with all speed?” Our reply is this: man is not 
wholly made up of intellect. In most specimens of the 
race may be found something which we call the heart, and 
this has been, on the whole, the mainspring of human 
conduct. Now as the intellect is fed with truth, so the 
heart is fed with love and the kindred sentiments. 
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‘“‘ We live by admiration, hope, and love, 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 


But even where they are less “wisely fixed” — that is, 
where they are associated with many and gross errors of 
belief — still they are primal constituents of happiness and 
worth. The errors are in a great degree neutralized ; 
they are perhaps but tares among the wheat, and it would 
be cruel to destroy both together. Such is the case, as all 
know well, with erroneous opinions in religion. We can 
have no doubt as Christians, that the purest faith is the 
most genial soil for holy affections to grow in. But will 
these tender plants always bear the removal? Should not 
great care be taken in transplanting them, lest they wither 
by the way? ‘These questions open to us a large field of 
inquiry, which we have not the space now to enter into. 
We have merely indicated the principles, which, in our 
view, should regulate and modify the communication of 
truth. 

One word as to the charge of dissimulation brought 
against the public teachers of religion, for holding back 
any part of their private opinions. It has been thought, 
that those whose express oflice it is to enlighten the spirit- 
ual darkness of the people, should on no account refrain 
from uttering their convictions with the greatest frankness, 
whenever they have a reasonable assurance of their truth. 
We have seen, however, from what is above urged, the 
necessity of qualifying this statement. But this is not all. 
Who will say it is possible that a miscellaneous audience, 
such as most of our congregations consist of, could listen 
with any profit to a discourse upon the science of Biblical 
Interpretation, for example, or the more abstruse dogmas 
of Biblical Theology ? The minister’s duty in this matter 
seems to us briefly summed up in the following state- 
ment: he should as fast as possible raise all his hearers to 
the same elevation in regard to religious inquiries which he 
may, from the nature of his office, be presumed to occupy, 
and in proportion as he does this, they will be prepared and 
are entitled to receive whatever information he can impart in 
regard to any religious truth. What dissimulation is there 
in following this rule? We can discover none. On the 
contrary, we should hold him guilty of criminal careless- 
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ness, who despised this principle, and gave no heed to the 
preparation of mind with which his hearers listened to him. 
Truth becomes error, seen through a distorted medium. 
[s there not a plain obligation laid upon every teacher of 
religion, to present the truth in its fair proportions, that it 
may be “seen and admired of all men,” instead of rude- 
ly thrusting out her image upon the world, decked in such 
habiliments as to provoke only opposition, hatred, and 
contempt ? 

We should be glad to see this subject more clearly and 
fully investigated than it has often been. While we 
have great confidence in the soundness of the principles 
to which we have alluded, we are aware that it may not 
always be easy in practice to apply them. A question of 
degrees perhaps cannot be answered in any general man- 
ner. But it is all important that every one who is con- 
cerned in the propagation of truth, should understand the 
precise obstacles to be met with—that he should make 
due allowance for the mixed nature of human motives and 
human feelings — that he should above all remember it is 
a perverse will, far more than a feeble or narrow intellect, 
which hinders the admission of light into his soul. We 
find the transcendental ethics greatly at fault here. The 
principle of complete self-reliance has sadly misled the dis- 
ciples of this school. That which has made man unable 
to rely on himself and therefore requiring a supernatural 
revelation, is the fact of sin having entered into the world, 
and caused men to prefer darkness to light. Of this the 
Transcendentalists seem to make no account; and we can- 
not be surprised, therefore, that with much that is admira- 
ble in their detached ethics, their system as a whole should 
be so unsatisfactory. Their popularity must also decline 
for the same reason ; for a system which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the facts of human nature, cannot possibly take 
any deep root in the human heart. W. S. 
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Art. V.— CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN THE EARLY AGES.* 


Tue author of the publication first named below won 
not many laurels worth the wearing by his former volume, 
on the “ Antiquities of the Christian Church.” The mat- 
ter was thrown together in a confused, indigested mass, 
with too little attention to chronology to render it of much 
use to the general reader, or indeed to any body else. The 
present work, though not particularly distinguished for 
depth, and showing no great intimacy with the writings of 
primitive antiquity, second-hand authorities being those 
mostly relied upon, we think on the whole superior to the 
former. It is still, however, a very ordinary production. 
It refutes the claims of the hierarchical party, to be sure, — 
that is easy enough, — but it is not a work, which, if a per- 
son were asked to point to a specimen of American schol- 
arship, or profound historical research, he would ever 
think of naming. There is some parade made in the pre- 
face about the “Introductory Essay” by Dr. Neander, 
which consists of eleven pages, and which, had it come 
from any other man, would have been pronounced, we 
think, somewhat trite and commonplace. The most 
which the Professor and historian says, is, that he has 
“reason to expect” that certain ‘“controverted topics” 
will “‘ be the subject of an extended, thorough, and impar- 
tial examination” by the “respected author” in “his pro- 
posed work.” Whether he ever saw the work does not 
appear. He had not, we should infer from his language, 
seen it at the time the Introduction was written. But the 
‘‘ translation’ of the documents “ was made at Berlin, and 
after a careful comparison with the original by Dr. Nean- 
der, received his unqualified approbation.” Let this go 
for what it is worth. We will not dwell upon it. 





*1. A Church without a Bishop. The Apostolical and Primitive 
Church, popular in its Government, and simple in its Worship. By 
Lyman Coteman, Author of “ Antiquities of the Christian Church.”’ 
With an Introductory Essay, by Dr. Augustus Neander, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 1844. 12mo. pp. 432. 


2. A Discourse delivered in Boston before the Pastoral Association of 
Congregational Ministers in Massachusetts, May 23, 1844. By Epwarps 
A. Park, Bartlet Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Ando- 
ver. 1844. 8Svo. pp. 44. 
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We by no means, however, intend to speak contemptu- 
ously of the whole of Mr. Coleman’s performance, though 
parts of it are quite loose and declamatory. Some of the 
topics are sufficiently well managed for all practical 
purposes. ‘That the primitive churches, for example, “ were 
formed after the model of the Jewish synagogue” and 
were probably, several of them, at least, what Archbishop 
Whately calls “converted synagogues,” —that their or- 
ganization was very simple, —that the different congrega- 
tions were independent of each other, —that their officers 
were elected by popular suffrage, —that Bishops and 
Presbyters originally constituted but one order, — that 
they were identical and equal, —that Diocesan Episcopacy 
was gradually introduced, and has no claim to an Apostolic 
origin, are points clearly enough made out. The materials 
for establishing them lie near at hand; tney have been 
collected, and the most which any one can now do, is to 
re-arrange them, and throw them into the shape which the 
times demand. Mr. Coleman has performed this part of 
his task tolerably well, and with these remarks we dismiss 
the volume. 

Professor Park’s Discourse, also named at the head of 
this article, indicates, we think, no ordinary power, both of 
thought and expression. The author does not travel the 
beaten track, and the subject of the discourse, — the 
“peculiar duties incumbent on the New England clergy,” 
would not lead one to anticipate the rich vein which is 
opened. Some sound reflections are introduced at the 
commencement on the discussion of theological and criti- 
cal questions, but the part of it which has excited the most 
attention is that which relates to Episcopacy, though “ only 
ihose claims of Episcopacy are alluded to, which,” says the 
writer, “in point of fact, are found to have most influence 
over the common mind,” — and these are “ not the biblical 
nor the historical argument,” but the “stateliness of its 
government and the alleged gracefulness of its forms.” 
These are made the subject of many acute remarks pre- 
sented with great force and keenness of style. ‘The 
Catholic and the Protestant pulpit, and especially the New 
England pulpit, are brought into comparison or contrast, and 
several topics more or less intimately connected with them, 
and with the assumptions particularly of the high-church 
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party, are treated with much copiousness of illustration and 
remark. Were we to undertake to criticise the discourse, 
we should find some fault with the marks of exclusiveness, 
chiefly covert, which may be detected in it. We must 
say, too, that we think the author’s style, vigorous, earnest, 
and animated as it is, occasionally censurable in point of 
taste. Some of his puns, we think, had been much bet- 
ter omitted. Those especially which he allows himself to 
make on the language of Scripture appear to us to be not 
only in bad taste, but, to say the least, to border on 
irreverence. 


At the close of an article on ‘ Christian life in the early 
ages,” in our January number, we intimated our intention 
of saying something, in a future article, of early Christian 
worship, a subject which the direction of thought in the 
religious public for some time past has invested with an 
unusual interest. The works which we have noticed, the 
former of them particularly, bearing on this subject among 
others, have reminded us of our purpose, and without 
troubling our readers with any apology for this long de- 
lay, we now proceed to carry our intention into effect. 
We do not mean, however, to be controversial. We shall 
not step aside to combat any man’s opinion, but shall 
“speak right on,” and say what we mean to say on the 
worship of the early Christians, without stopping to inquire 
whose views or theory it favors or contradicts. We may, 
or may not, incidentally allude to some of these views or 
theories, but, in the main we shall leave our readers to draw 
their own inferenees. 

The ancient Christians had no false or exaggerated idea 
of the merit of devotion like that which prevailed in after 
ages, when the spirit of monkery, not yet extinct, had 
come in. Their religion, as we have before shown, was 
eminently practical. They regarded a pure and holy life 
as a continual offering. When reproached by the Heathen 
with having no temples, nor altars, nor statues, their 
reply was, that they thought the majesty of God could 
not be represented by images, nor be enclosed by edi- 
fices reared by human hands; that they truly honored 
him, when they dedicated their minds and consecrated their 
bodies as his temples ; that justice, purity, and innocence 
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were the sacrifices in which he most delighted. Yet they 
believed that the Christian could not live in the world and 
serve God without prayer. They had a firm conviction of 
the efficacy of prayer. Nothing, however, could well be 
more simple than their worship, for it was the free outpour- 
ing of the heart to God, the uprising of the spirit to him 
in all the freshness of a new and living faith. It had in it 
little of ceremony and no pomp. Every thing showy, 
everything addressed to the senses, if we except the bap- 
tismal water and the symbolical elements of the Supper, 
was excluded. 

From the first, Christians had been accustomed to meet 
together to warm and excite each other’s hearts, and mutu- 
ally to strengthen their faith and love. In this they were 
obedient to the natural impulses of the soul, and to the 
social element of the religion they professed. They did 
not, they could not, shut up in their own breasts the feel- 
ings of hope and joy the Gospel had inspired. They 
sought to share them with others, and to derive from them 
the invigorating influence of sympathy. They met to hear 
the Scriptures and some simple words of exhortation, met 
for prayer and spiritual communion with the Saviour; 
prayer, not to him —the early Christians never addressed 
him directly in prayer—but prayer addressed to the 
Father after his example, and in conformity with his express 
direction. 

The simplicity of Christian forms of worship in early 
times would naturally be inferred from their origin in the 
synagogue worship of the Jews. Of this, and the officers 
of the synagogue, who were also transferred, with such 
slight change as circumstances required, to the Christian 
church, Jahn furnishes a statement, which in its main fea- 
tures we suppose may be taken as sufficiently correct. 
‘There were no “regular teachers,” he says, in the syna- 
gogues, ‘who were officially qualified to pronounce dis- 
courses before the people, although there were interpreters, 
who rendered into the vernacular tongue, viz. the Hebreeo- 
Aramean, the sections which had been publicly read in 
Hebrew.” The person who read the section, or any other 
person of competent capacity and knowledge, addressed 
the people. These were called shepherds or pastors. The 
other persons employed were the Ruler of the synagogue, 

30* 
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whose duty it was to preside, and invite readers or speak- 
ers to officiate, unless some one voluntarily offered his servi- 
ces ; the Elders, who were his counsellors and assistants ; the 
Deacons, or collectors of alms; the Servants, ‘‘ whose 
business it was to reach the book of the Law to the person 
who was to read it, and to receive it back again, and to 
perform other services;” and the Messenger, angel, or 
legate, who was “sent from synagogues abroad, to carry 
alms to Jerusalem, and occasionally on other missions.” 

Of the worship of the synagogue, which was confined 
wholly or chiefly to the Sabbath, the same authority gives 
the following description : — 


“When an assembly was collected 4 for worship, the 
services began, after the customary greetings, with a doxology. 
A section was then read from the Mosaic hae. Then followed, 
after the singing of a second doxology, the reading of a portion 
from the Prophets. The sections, which had been read in the 
Hebrew, were rendered by an interpreter into the vernacular 
tongue, and the reader, or some other one, then addressed the 
people.” * 


What the most ancient Christian worship was, in point 
of fact, we can learn only from the New Testament, which, 
however, makes only brief allusions to the subject. The 
Apostles, as Jesus had done before them, addressed the 
people in the synagogues, the remaining part of the syna- 
gogue worship being continued. The hostility of the Jews 
compelling them afterwards to leave the synagogue, they 
formed separate organized assemblies.t Gathering their 
first churches from the synagogues, they retained after they 
were excluded from them a similar mode of worship, and 
the same, or nearly the same, officers. Only the Supper 
was added, which for a long time formed part of the Chris- 
tian worship of every Lord’s day. Neither the teaching, 
nor the delivery of an address, nor the singing, nor the 
offering of prayers, was confined to any persons officially 
appointed, but others took part in them as they were able, 
female speakers being placed by St. Paul under certain 
restrictions. 





* Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, § 372, 397. 


t Le Clere, [Hist. Eccles.] refers the organization of the first Christian 
congregations to the year 47. We afterwards, however, hear of St. Paul 
as still preaching in the synagogues. 
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This is all which it is necessary to say of the first Chris- 
tian worship, as far as its character can be gathered from 
the New Testament, the only source of information respect- 
ing it. What is left of the writings of the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, if we possess any portion of them, 
is not of a nature to throw any special light on the subject 
of the public religious services of the day, even could we 
distinguish what is genuine from the additions of a later 
hand. But when we come down to near the middle of the 
second century we find genuine and undisputed writings, 
from which we can learn something of the worship of those 
times. And we may take this as a tolerably fair represen- 
tation of the worship of the early, though not of the primi- 
tive, believers, — we mean that included in a period of 
fifty years or a little more, from about the year 130 or 
140, onward to near the end of the century. The simpli- 
city of the ancient worship was, during this period, ina 
measure retained, though before the middle of the century 
there was some departure from it, and before its close very 
considerable changes took place. 

Two writers belonging to this period have left us a brief, 
an exceedingly brief, notice of Christian worship, and one 
of them, a somewhat particular description of the rites of 
Baptism and the Supper as administered in his day.* These 
are Justin Martyr and Tertullian, the former of whom wrote 
before the century had half expired, and the latter as it was 
drawing to its conclusion. ‘Tertullian’s notice is so brief 
as to be of little use. He simply enumerates the parts of 
worship in the following order,—the reading of the 
‘‘ Scriptures,” singing of psalms, the address or exhortation, 
and the offering of prayers.t 

Justin Martyr, the earlier writer of the two, is some- 
what more particular, though still very brief. As this is 





* The Apostolical Constitutions cannot be used as an authority for the 
worship of this period. Nobody now thinks of ascribing them to the 
Apostles, or to Clement. Parts of them could not have been written 
earlier than the fourth or fifth centuries. Portions of them are of an 
earlier date, and may be read for their bearing on Christian life and wor- 
ship at the end of the third century, though from the uncertainty of the 
period of their composition, the injudicious use of them may lead to great 
confusion and error. The Orthodox accuse them of Arianizinz. 


t De Anima, c. g. 
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the most explicit account, however, which is found in 
Christian antiquity, we will give it entire. 


“On the day of the Sun, as it is called, (Sunday) there is,” 
says Justin, ‘‘ a meeting together in one place of all who dwell 
in the cities or in the country, and the Memoirs by the Apostles, 
or writings of the Prophets, are read for a sufficient time. Then, 
when the reader has finished, the person presiding make an ad- 
dress, exhorting to an imitation of those good things. After- 
wards we all rise together, and pray. Then, (as before related*) 





* Justin had previously given an account of Baptism and the Supper. 
The form of baptism, in his day, still retained something of its ancient 
simplicity, though not all of it. He does not mention “ catechumens,”’ nor 
catechumenical instruction, yet baptism in his time was accompanied with 
prayer and fasting. ‘* The persons to be baptized,” he says, “ believing 
what is taught by us, and professing their ability to live accordingly, are 
instructed to pray, and fasting to seek of God the remission of their past 
sins, we praying and fasting with them; they are then taken to a fsa 
where there is water, and are regenerated in the same manner in which 
we were regenerated: in the name of the Father of the universe and 
the Lord God, of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit; they 
then receive the laving of water.”’ * * “ After this, the believer (baptized 
one) is brought to where those called brethren are assembled to make 
common prayer earnestly for themselves, and for the illuminated (bap- 
tized) one, and for all others everywhere.”” The “kiss of peace’? was 
then given, and the supper administered in the manner above related, 
the ‘ president of the brethren” taking the “ bread and wine and water,” 
and offering over them, says Justin, “ praise and glory to the Father of 
the universe, through the name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” The 
baptized person then partook with the rest, those ‘‘ called by us dea- 
cons’ distributing to all present. (Justin, Apol.1.) Whether baptism 
took place on Sunday, or on some other day, Justin does not inform us. 
If on Sunday, it probably took place also at other times. Justin does not 
mention the ceremony in his enumeration of the parts of Sunday wor- 
ship. In Tertullian’s time, (A. D. 200,) other ceremonies were used in 
baptism. Milk and honey were tasted by the person baptized. The 
anointing, too, was used in imitation of the Jewish ceremony of anoint- 
ing the priesthood, and the sign of the cross was made. (De Corona 
Mil.—De Baptismo.) The form of baptism was the same as that now 
used. Nothing in Christian antiquity disproves the custom of infant bap- 
tism. Justin does not mention it; but Tertullian recognizes its exis- 
tence, without speaking of it as a novelty. Our business here is only 
with the form of baptism, not with the theory of the Fathers on the sub- 
ject. The same remark may be extended to the Supper. Justin speaks 
of the bread and wine as the “ body and blood”’ of Jesus; but there is 
nothing in his language which compels us to interpret it as any other 
than figurative, in the same way as we interpret the expression of the 
Saviour, “ This is my body.” 

We said that Justin does not mention catechumens. ‘ The truth is,”’ 
says Beausobre, “ that the first Christians had not the discipline which was 
afterward established, and did not distinguish between the catechumens 
and the faithful. They preached the Gospel. They who embraced it 
and declared solemnly that they believed in Jesus Christ were baptized, 
and were admitted at once to the communion of Christians. They passed 
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prayer being ended, bread and wine and water are brought, and 
in like manner the president offers prayer and thanks, accord- 
ing to his ability, and the people express their assent by saying 
Amen. There is then a distribution made of those things over 
which thanks have been given to each one present, and a par- 
taking of them, and a portion is sent to the absent by the deacons. 
And those who are affluent and are disposed give, as each one 
chooses; and what is collected is deposited with the president, 
and with it he assists orphans and widows, those who on account 
of illness or any other cause are in want, those who are in bonds, 
strangers dweiling among us, and, in a word, takes care of all 
who have need. We meet together on the day of the Sun, be- 
cause that is the first day, when God, having wrought a change 
in darkness and matter, made the world; and because Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour, on that day rose from the dead. For the 
day before that of Saturn they crucified him; and the day after 
that of Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, appearing to his 
Apostles and disciples, he taught those things which we have 
delivered to you.* 















This, meagre as it is, is the minutest description of Chris- 
tian worship which has come down to us from any early 
writer. It shows clearly that the simplicity of this worship 
was as yet in a great measure preserved. Neither bishop 
nor priest is alluded to ; but as in every assembly there must 
be one to preside, so here the president of the brethren is 
mentioned, who seems to have had no more authority than 
one of our Congregational ministers, and to have very much 
resembled them, or rather to have been identical in office 
with them, as the services, in fact, were almost identical with 
our usual Congregational services; the principal difference 
being, that in ancient times some one else was employed to 
read from the Scriptures, and instead of a regular discourse 
on some single subject or text, the whole passage or passages 
read were made the subject of comment, or rather of a prac- 


























from the society of the Gentiles, or that of the Jews, into the Christian 
Church, without any other ceremony than that of renouncing their errors, 
confessing Jesus Christ, and receiving baptism. (Histoire de Manichée et 
du Manichéisme. T. ii. p. 124.) 

The custom of baptism “ for” or, “in behalf of” the dead, (see 1 Cor. 
xv. 29,) though we have no evidence of its extensive prevalence, is allud- 
ed to by sev eral of the Fathers. A person living was baptized as a sub- 
stitute for one who had died without baptism, as security against the fu- 
ture condemnation of the departed one. 


* Apol. 1. 
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tical exhortation. In truth, the bishops of those days were 
simply Congregational bishops, or ministers. 

We will now proceed to some remarks on the several 
parts of the service already mentioned. The first will not 
long detain us. It consisted, according to the testimonies 
just given, and the general consent of antiquity, of the 
reading, by some one designated for the purpose, of portions 
from the Old Testament, and from the Gospels, called by 
Justin ‘Memoirs by the Apostles.” Other writings suited 
to warm and elevate the affections, however, were occa- 
sionally used, in addition; among which, Eusebius men- 
tions the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome to the Corinthians.* How early the reading of 
the two. last mentioned writings was introduced, does not 
appear. Eusebius says that he had known the former of 
them read in the churches in his day, and the latter, he 
says, was read both in his day and in “times past.” Ata 
later period, the writings of Ephrem the Syrian were also 
read in the public assemblies of Christians, after the Scrip- 
tures. But neither these nor the other productions just 
mentioned, as is evident, were placed on a level with the 
writings of the prophets and the Apostolic Memoirs, or Gos- 
pels, which are what were called the Scriptures by emi- 
nence ; and the reading of which constituted the first act 
of Christian worship. 

Singing seems to have followed next, though Justin does 
not mention it. It is very certain that it formed part of the 
ancient worship. Pliny alludes to Christian singing, and 
Tertullian and most of the old Christian writers speak of it 
in connection with domestic and social worship. Of the 
nature of this singing, however, little is known, as neither 
the music nor the hymns of the ancient church have been 
preserved, if we except a few scriptural doxlogies or ascrip- 
tions, very different from those used in after times. We 
sometimes hear of the hymns of the “ primitive church,” but 
no such hymns are now extant. The old Hebrew songs 
were much used by the early believers, and in addition, 
some hymns, called “hymns of the brethren,” because 
written by them; but these latter have long since perished, 
and not a fragment of them remains, The oldest Christian 
hymn which has survived, is one beginning, “ Hail light,” 


* Hist. Eccles. L. iii. c. 3, 16. 
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in Greek, of uncertain authorship, found at the end of the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, who flourished at the 
beginning of the third century. This is a hymn of a very 
ordinary character.* 

Of the nature of the primitive singing we may be said to 
know as little, almost, as of the hymns. It was probably a 
kind of recitative, or chant, the whole assembly, or the 
greater part of it, at least, joining. For a long time Chris- 
tians had no choir singing. The antiphonal or responsive 
singing was sometimes used, having come in from the Jew- 
ish church, but this did not demand a choir. The first 
Christian choir of which we have any account, is that of 
Antioch, near the end of the fourth century. This was a 
carefully trained choir, and the changes effected by means 
of it in church music were soon after introduced into the 
West by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, to whom the Ambro- 
sian chant owes its origin. Still the assembly continued 
for some time longer to take part in the singing ; and the 
old and primitive congregational singing was not finally 
given up without a sigh and a struggle. 

But it is no part of our business at this time to give the 
history and progress of the change. ‘There could have 
been little art or refinement in the old singing. That mu- 
sical taste should have been much cultivated among the early 





* In truth, of the oldest writers of hymns for Christian worship we 
may be said to know nothing. None is mentioned by name till near the 
expiration of the second century. The ‘ psalms and hymns of the breth- 
ren,’ said, by an anonymons author, quoted by Eusebius, (L. v.c. 28.) to 
have been “ written at the beginning,’ were appealed to in refutation of 
the heretic Marcion ; but their age is uncertain as well as their character. 
Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch in Syria, undertook, during the latter 
part of the third century, to reform the melody of hischurch. He wished 
to restore, as he professed, what he regarded as the old doctrine, the old 
hymns, and old music. His enemies, however, accused him of innova- 
tion, and of attempting to have hymns sung in praise of himself, a charge 
not to be credited without better evidence than we possess, in the absence 
of every fragment of the hymns. The earliest writers of hymns of any 
note, whose productions have been preserved, belonged to the Syrian 
Church. These were, Bardesanes, who lived in the second century, and 
Harmonius, his son, to whose strains the Syrians listened with peculiar 
delight. They were followed by Ephrem, many of whose hymns, which 
are said to have rivalled those of his predecessors in poetic charms, are 
still preserved. But their sweetness, like some subtle perfume, seems to 
have evaporated with time. Arius also, and many others, heretical and 
orthodox, wrote hymns; but none of the primitive hymns, we repeat, are 
left us, and we have, therefore, no means of judging of their character. See 
more on this subject in Christian Examiner, for March, 1840, pp. 1—20. 
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believers, who had no temples nor churches, who assembled 
for worship in private dwellings, and, in times of persecu- 
tion, in caverns, on shipboard, and in whatever secure and 
sequestered place could be found, and often in the night, 
would be an unnatural supposition.* No doubt, their mu- 
sic, like the rest of their worship, was simple and inartificial 
enough ; but it did not the less stir the soul for this reason. 
The popular airs which become incorporated with the mu- 
sic of a people are always simple, and are the more affect- 
ing for being so. ‘They are addressed to the feelings ra- 
ther than to the intellect, and the feelings are always sim- 
ple. In devotion, the heart leads ; and it requires no in- 
tricate machinery to put it in motion. Reasoning may be 
cold and artificial, but the characteristics of devotion are 
warmth and simplicity, and of these qualities the ancient 
singing, like much of that which stirred the heart of Germany 
in the early days of the Reformation under Luther, and was 
again revived by Wesley and his coadjutors, largely partook. 
It touched the chord of devotion. There was in it the re- 
ligious element; and to such music, we may add, simple, 
earnest, devout, having some definite expression, some power 





* The time of the erection of the first Christian churches is unknown. 
From Minutius Felix, who wrote early in the third century, it appears 
that Christians in his time were reproached with having * neither tem- 
ples, nor altars, nor images,’’ and they confessed the fact. At this time, 
therefore, Christian churches could not have been very common. Yet 
there is reason to believe that they began to be reared as early, at least, as 
the end of the second century. If we could credit the Chronicle of Edessa, 
a Christian church was destroyed in that place by an inundation, A. D. 
202. This is the first of which we have any express mention. Tertul- 
lian, who wrote about the same period, seems to allude to places set apart 
for Christian worship. (De Idol. c.7.—De Corona Mil. c. 3.) Tille- 
mont, (Hist. Eccles. T. iii., p. 120, ed. Brux., 1732,) finds the first men- 
tion of them as known to the Heathen, in the time of Maximin, (A. D. 
235,) during the persecution under whom Origen says they were burned. 
It would seem that they began to be built in considerable numbers about 
the middle of the third century. Near its close, during the period which 
immediately preceded the persecution under Diocletian, (A. D. 303,) 
Christians long enjoyed a state of palmy prosperity, and then edifices 
for worship began to rise, marked by a splendor before unknown. ‘ Chris- 
tians,”’ says Eusebius, (L. viii. c. 1.) “ were no longer content with the old 
edifices, but erected spacious churches from the very foundation, through- 
out all the cities.’ The “old edifices’’ here spoken of, no doubt, 
were the first churches of the Christians, which, having stood fifty years, 
or a little more, about as long as the first humble edifices of worship 
erected in this country hy our Puritan fathers, and being found dilapi- 
dated, or insufficient to accommodate the number of worshipers, or too 
mean to satisfy a growing taste for luxury and elegance, now yielded 
to more magnificent structures. 
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of concentrating the thoughts and feelings, the heart of 
man, as man, will be ever faithful. We do not say that 
the old rude music should have been continued, nor assert 
that we should now do well to go back to it. We do not 
consider artistic excellence in music as incompatible with 
devotion. ‘They may be united; and their union, we con- 
ceive, constitutes the perfection of church music. But choir 
music does not necessarily imply their union. There may 
be discord and bad taste exhibited in that, as well as in 
congregational singing; and they may be more offensive, 
as they are accompanied with more pretension. We have 
known a choir shout, as a voluntary, a Hosanna chorus after 
a penitential sermon. One of the first requisites, whether 
of congregational or choir music, is that it should be ap- 
propriate. If it be appropriate and devotional, the more 
evidence of faithful culture, and the more artistic excel- 
lence it exhibits, the better, no doubt. Simplicity is often 
the result of the highest culture, and the last attainment of 
art. High musical culture is certainly desirable, and we 
should be among the last to speak disparagingly of it. 
After the hymn came preaching. But this was very dif- 
ferent from our modern preaching. It consisted of a sim- 
ple exposition of the words which had been read, accom- 
panied with an exhortation to practice. ‘This was not a 
learned exposition; it was the result of no searching 
criticisnt, for the early Christian teachers were unlettered 
men. Its sole design was to enkindle the heart and affec- 
tions and furnish helps to a Christian life. As Christianity 
found its way to minds more enlightened, and the amount 
of intelligence increased in the church, this style did not 
satisfy, and we find men like Origen pouring out for an 
hour rich stores of thought and abundance of varied learn- 
ing, and the power of the preacher became vastly aug- 
mented. Still preaching, as yet, retained much of its 
explicative and hortatory character. The influence of Gre- 
cian genius and taste, however, was more and more felt, and 
sermons, especially in the East, finally assumed a highly 
rhetorical air, though in the Western churches they con- 
tinued short, and some time after the period to which our 
present remarks refer — in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury — the Romans were accused of having no preaching at 
VOL. XXXVI. —4TH S. VOL. II. NO. II. 31 
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all. Liturgical services in a great measure took the place 
of preaching. ‘This was the beginning of Puseyism. 

The prayer followed the exposition or address, the whole 
congregation rising and standing. ‘ We all rise together 
and pray,” says Justin. This was the only posture which 
was allowed on Sunday. ‘On the Lord’s day,” says 
Tertullian, ““we deem it unlawful to fast, or to kneel in 
prayer, ’* Sunday being universally regarded as a festival 
by the ancient church, because in that day the Lord rose 
from the dead. The same rule, says Tertullian, was ob- 
served during the whole interval of fifty days between the 
Passover, or Easter, and Pentecost. ‘The people prayed 
standing with hands outspread and eyes uplifted, in token 
of joy.and gratitude for the Savior’s resurrection, through 
which man was raised to the hope of immortality. In this 
practice, of standing and praying with the hands elevated 
towards heaven, the ancient church was uniform on Sunday 
and during the whole interval above mentioned. Prayer, 
too, was usually offered with the face turned towards the 
East. At what time this custom beeame general it is not 
easy to ascertain. Writers at the end of the second cen- 
tuly recognise it as existing in their day, and several fanci- 
ful reasons were assigned for it. 

When it is said, that the whole congregation “rose 
together and prayed,” it is meant, we suppose, that all stood 
and joined in the responsive Amen, the person presiding 
uttering the prayer, as it is expressly said in regard to the 
prayer of communion, — “the president (of the brethren) 
offers up prayers and thanks, according to his ability, and 
the people express their assent by saying, Amen.” It is 
very clear that no forms were used by the early Christians. 
All the expressions we meet with in connection with 
prayer, and the attitude of the worshipper forbid the sup- 
position of their use. “We pray,’ says Tertullian, 
‘“‘ without a monitor,” or book, “ because we pray from the 
heart.”+ For three centuries, at least, there were no public 
written forms in use in the churches. Dr. Brett, who 
made a collection of the ancient Liturgies, as the Clemen- 
tine, those (so called) of St. James, St. Mark, and others, 
and who is an authority referred to by the Oxford writers, 





* De Corona Mil. c. 3. t Apol. c. 30. 
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freely acknowledges that there was “no written Liturgy 
used in the church till St. Basil’s time, that is, fifty years 
after the council of Nice,”* which brings us down to the 
latter part of the fourth century. With this agree, in the 
main, the Oxford Tractarians themselves, who do not pre- 
tend to trace existing Liturgies farther back than the fifth 
century, except one, which they refer to the fourth.+ 

The services were concluded with the rite of the Sup- 
per, or Communion rite, which among the ancient Chris- 
tians, as we have said, formed part of the worship of 
every Lord’s day,—as much so as the prayer, reading 
of the Scriptures, the address or preaching. ‘This was 
the peculiarity of their worship. The prominence given to 
this rite constituted one of its most marked distinctions, 
and their worship can be but imperfectly understood with- 
out a knowledge of their views and practice respecting it. 
This must be our apology for dwelling upon it at somewhat 
greater length than might, at first view, seem needful in 
an account of the worship of the early ages. We wish to 
place the early Christian idea of the rite fully before our 
readers. ‘To do this we must trace its history regarded as 
a rite of the affections, for that was the aspect under which 
it specially presented itself to the minds of the ancient 
believers. Asa rite of the affections it came by degrees 
to connect itself with the memory of the dead, and was 
celebrated at the graves of departed Christians and mar- 
tyrs. We wish to embrace in our view these facts, essen- 
tial to the full understanding of the devotion of those 
times. 

To form a just conception of the rite thus viewed as a rite 
of the affections, we must advert for a moment to the origi- 
nal grounds of it. We must call to mind the circumstan- 
ces from which it took its rise, and bear them in remem- 
brance as we proceed to gather up such notices of it as the 
writings of Christian antiquity furnish. — It was the Pass- 
over, a memorial feast of the Jews, and Jesus was eating 
and drinking with the disciples for the last time. His 
words show the deep workings of his mind, and with what 
emotion he had looked forward to this parting interview. 





* Collection of the principal Liturgies, &c. with a Dissertation u - 
them. By Thomas Brett, L.L.D. London. 1838. pp. 145, 148, 
t Tract 63. 
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With what touching simplicity has the Evangelist re- 
corded the event: ‘“ “And when the hour was come, he sat 
down and the twelve Apostles with him, And he said 
unto them, with desire I have desired to eat this Passover 
with you before I suffer. For I say unto you that I will 
not any more eat thereof till it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God.” 

According to the custom of the Jews in eating the Pass- 
over, the master of the feast took the bread, having first 
offered short thanks over it, which was called blessing it, 
and distributed it to those who sat with him. He after- 
wards passed round the cup, called the cup of blessing, 
thanks being given over it, and all drank of it. These 
ceremonies Jesus found already in use. As the master of 
the feast he was celebrating with his disciples, he gave 
thanks and distributed the bread and wine, but he gave to 
the ceremony a new turn and significance. This was the 
extent of his innovation. He instituted no new rite, but 
only gave a new meaning to one already in existence. 
Hereafter the disciples, and as it has been generally under- 
stood, the faithful in all ages, were to partake of the feast 
in remembrance of him, of his friendship and love, and of 
the spiritual deliverance he had wrought for mankind. 

The rite thus originated in the aflectionate intercourse 
Jesus maintained with his disciples on earth, and the cir- 
cumstances of his parting interview as they sat together 
in that “large upper room.” It was truly a rite of the 
affections, and around it, as it was afterwards celebrated, 
clustered many hallowed associations and remembrances. 
It called up the last words and last look of their Master as 
they sat there together, “the same night in which he was 
betrayed.” It appealed to the affections, and for a time 
could hardly have been repeated, one would think, with- 
out tears. But, no. Or if tears were shed, they would be 
tears of joy for the remembered resurrection, for by that Jesus 
had been restored to their sight, and their faith in human 
immortality had been confirmed. ‘Their eyes had seen him. 
He had occasionally had intercourse with them, and had 
spoken to them of the “things pertaining to the kingdom 
of heaven,” and leading them out as far as Bethany, to the 
Mount of Olives, with which were already connected so 
many affecting reminiscences, “he lifted up his hands and 
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blessed them, and a cloud received him out of their sight.” 
This scene would blend with all their future recollections 
of Jesus, and his image would be associated with joy rather 
than with sadness, even in the rite which carried back their 
minds to his earthly conflicts and agony. 

For some time the disciples met daily and they partook 
together of a common repast, at the close of which bread 
and wine were distributed in imitation of their Lord at the 
last supper with the twelve, and as a bond of fraternal 
union with each other. Thus the rite was originally an 
act, —at least it would so seem, — of daily Christian com- 
munion. But this custom appears not to have continued 
long. As the disciples were multiplied, it would almost of 
necessity terminate. 

When these daily assemblies ceased, the Supper was 
made part of the service of every Lord’s day. It still con- 
tinued, however, it would seem, for a time to form part of 
a social repast, a custom alluded to in St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. These simple repasts with 
which it was united, were called among the early Christians 
agape, or feasts of love, in token of the affection Christians 
bore to each other. In these feasts all differences of 
earthly condition were forgotten. Rich and poor, high and 
low, masters and servants, met together on a level, for in 
Christ there was no distinction founded on earthly condi- 
tion, but all were one in him. After a time, however, 
abuses creeping in, the Supper of the Lord was separated 
from these love-feasts, and celebrated apart, still retaining 
its character as a social rite. It was participated in by all 
Christians present, that is, by all who had been baptized in 
token of their faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the only article 
of faith originally required. The method was, for each 
one according to his ability to bring a portion of bread and 
wine, of which the presiding brother, “he who presided 
over the brethren,” as Justin expresses it, took what was 
necessary, and offering thanks over it, it was distributed 
among those present, and a portion of it was taken to 
strangers, to the sick, and to prisoners who might be 
prevented from attending the congregation, in token of 
remembrance and brotherly union. So Justin in the pas- 
sage quoted informs us. Thus was the simplicity of the 
rite, and its character as a badge of affection among Chris- 

31* 
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tians, as well as of their love. to their common Savior, 
preserved. What remained of the offerings was regarded 
as a sacred deposit for the use of the poor, the aged, or- 
phans, the shipwrecked mariner, those suffering in the cause 
of religion, condemned to the mines, banished to the islands, 
or imprisoned.* 

As to the time of celebrating the rite,—— morning, or 
evening,—the practice of antiquity was not uniform. 
The more common seems to have been the evening, though 
it was sometimes celebrated in the morning before light. 
The irregularity is easily accounted for. Christians seem 
to have met but once for religious services on the days on 
which they met at all, and the time and manner of their 
coming together were determined by circumstances. Be- 
fore the time of the first Christian Emperor, Constantine, 
that is, for a little more than three centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era, the cessation of labor on Sunday 
was not recognized by any public authority, and slaves, 
who were numerous, and many others probably, would not 
be allowed to suspend their ordinary occupations at all 
hours. Then, in times of persecution Christians assembled 
where and when they could, in caves, in the hold of ships, 
in cemeteries ; and they often held nocturnal assemblies in 
secure and unfrequented places. Pliny speaks of them as 
meeting before it was light, and when and wherever they 
met on Sunday this memorial feast was celebrated. Tertul- 
lian mentions its celebration in assemblies held before the 
dawn.t 

Thus far the rite seems to have retained much of its 
original purity. It drew closer the bond of Christian 
amity and love, and purified and elevated the affections by 
raising the mind to a contemplation of the ascended 
Savior. Through it Christians were led to recognize their 
personal relation to him. He was brought near, — nearer, it 
is to be feared, than we often feel him now. ‘The rite was 
more honored. It was a rite in which all Christians felt 
that they had an individual interest; it was part of their 
worship, and their affections were moved by it as ours are 
not now. It was a familiar rite. It was as yet sur- 
rounded by no terror; there were no superstitious fears 





* Tertullian, Apol. c. 29. t De Corona Mil. c. 3. 
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connected with its observance. These were of later origin, 
and may be traced to the abuses which gradually came in, 
and grew till the simple elements of bread and wine were 
believed to be changed into the real body and blood 
of Jesus. The rite ceased to be regarded simply as a 
commemorative and affectionate service. Church commu- 
nion was limited to a few. The priesthood was exalted; 
but that spirit of fraternal love and devotion, which so 
beautifully manifested -itself in the union of the early 
Christians with their common Head and with each other, 
disappeared. 

It is not our purpose to trace these corruptions. There 
is another view of the affectionate character of the rite, we 
are desirous to present, which manifested itself in ancient, 
though not in the most ancient times. It relates to the 
connexion of the dead with the living, a connexion which 
the religion of the Son of Mary, so tender, so elevating, 
so full of consolation and hope, could not overlook, but in 
regard to which it awakened ideas and reflections of the 
most hallowed and interesting character. ‘ Christianity,” 
it has been said, “did not annihilate the natural feelings of 
man, but only ennobled them.” So in regard to “ mourn- 
ing for the dead : —”’ 


‘From the very beginning Christianity condemned the wild, 
and often hypocritical expression of grief, by which the remains 
of the dead were accompanied to the grave, — yet it required 
no cold, stoical resignation and apathy, but only softened and en- 
nobled the bitterness of lamentation by the spirit of faith and 
hope, and of a child-like acquiescence in the dealings of eternal 
love —a love which takes away only to give again in greater 
splendor and reality, which divides only to unite again those 
whom it divided, in a glorified state for all eternity. When mul- 
titudes were carried away by a desolating pestilence at Carthage, 
Cyprian said to his church, ‘ Our brethren are not to be lamented, 
who are forced from the world by the call of the Lord, since we 
know that they are not lost, but sent before us, — that they have 
taken their departure from us in order to precede us. We may 
long for them as we do for those who are absent from us on a 
voyage, but we may not lament them; we may not here below 
clothe ourselves in black garments of mourning, while they are 
already clothed in the white garments of glory above. * * * 
There a vast multitude of them that are dear to us await our ar- 
rival, a multitude of parents, brethren and children who are now 
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secure of their own salvation and anxious only about ours. What 
a mutual joy will it be for them and us, when we come into 
their presence and receive their embrace.’ ’’* 


It is not surprising that regarding the dead with these 
feelings, and being accustomed to hold yearly festivals at 
their graves, and particularly at the graves of martyrs, they 
should call in the aid of a rite seemingly so appropriate by 
its significance and the circumstances of its origin. And 
so it was. At the graves of loved ones who had gone 
hence families and relatives annually assembled with com- 
memorative observances, with which they mingled this Chris- 
tian rite, the token of an abiding communion with the 
departed, who having died in the faith and hope of the 
Christian now lived with Jesus. How tender and affect- 
ing must have been such a service. And a rite so institu- 
ted, —a parting memorial of Jesus, and emblematic of the 
Christian’s union with him, — how suited was it to an occa- 
sion on which the purest affections of our nature were 
blended with the best hopes and consolations of religion. 

So, too, whole communities and churches assembled at 
the tombs of martyrs, celebrating the day of their death 
as their natal day, the day of their birth into a more glori- 
ous existence, and this rite formed part of the festival ser- 
vice there performed. At these commemorative festivals 
offerings were often brought in the name and in behalf of 
the dead, and they were remembered in the prayers of the 
people.t ‘Though many abuses afterwards grew out of 
these observances, as mass for the dead, and extravagant 
honors paid to the martyrs, terminating in invocations and 
prayers to saints, yet the original observances were not 
only innocent, but they naturally sprang from that spirit of 
earnest faith and love which marked the first ages. In 
those ages the Supper of the Lord had a meaning. It 
spoke to the heart. It called up a thousand affecting recol- 
lections. It carried the thoughts forward to that invisible 





* Neander, Hist. Chris. Relig. and Church, vol. i, p. 339, ed. Lon. The 
quotation from Cyprian is from his treatise *‘ De Mortalitate,” (sub fin.). 
Immediately following the passage quoted it is added, —‘* There the 
glorious company of Apostles, there the multitude of exulting prophets, 
there the innumerable assembly of martyrs,” etc., the original probably of 
some of the expressions found in the ** Te Deum.” 

t Tertullian mentions both the offerings and the prayers. De Corona 
Mil. c. 3; and in other places. And Cyprian, in several of his Epistles. 
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world, into which so many had already entered, and which 
would soon be to all a present reality. It was a soothing 
service —a service of joy. It was characterized by the 
giving of thanks, and hence its name, the Eucharist — giv- 
ing of thanks. Nor was the rite forgotten at the bridal 
service. ‘The wedded pair pledged their fidelity at the 
altar by partaking together of the eucharistical elements. 
Thus was the union of hearts, that source of so many 
precious joys and hopes, consecrated by the same obser- 
vance which recognized the common union of Christians 
with their Lord, and with the innumerable company of 
glorified spirits above. 

We have thus seen the uses to which the rite was put 
by the early Christians, the significance they attached to it, 
the feelings which entered into the celebration of it, — 
how it connected itself with all that was pure in affection 
or joyous in hope. We have seen how important a part it 
formed of the ancient worship of Christians. We have 
traced it as it mingled with feelings of reverence for the 
dead, and the honors paid to those who had shed their 
blood in testimony of their faith in Jesus. We have seen 
Christians assembling around the graves of their compan- 
ions and friends, and there observing this feast of love. 
We have seen this rite, so fitted to touch the sensibility, 
gradually blend with all hallowed remembrances and antici- 
pations, forever brightening the chain of love, and strength- 
ening that connexion of the living with the dead, by faith 
that they still exist, and are not forever lost to us, the recog- 
nition of which constitutes so beautiful a feature of the 
religion of Jesus, and without which it would have failed 
to satisfy the wants of the heart. From that retired upper 
room at Jerusalem the rite went forth, and founded on the 
enduring sentiments of human nature, love and devotion, 
affection for the living and veneration for the departed, it 
met a ready reception, and young and old joined in it, and 
they found their spirits refreshed, their hearts comforted 
and their minds excited to holy thoughts. It would be 
difficult to devise a rite combining such power over the 
affections with such exalting uses of faith and holiness, f 

And well did: it harmonize with the simplicity and ear- 
nestness of the old Christian worship. ‘These were two 
distinguishing qualities of that worship,— simplicity and 
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earnestness. In whatever else it was defective, it was not 
defective in these. In these qualities, it would have been 
well, if the worship of succeeding ages had more closely 
resembled that old and primitive worship. We do not say 
that all the old forms should be retained. We have no 
idolatrous veneration for forms, as such. It would have 
been strange if those adopted by the early Christians, 
which grew out of the necessities of the times and adapted 
themselves to those times, should have been found precisely 
the forms best suited to Christians in all ages. Let them 
not be regarded as authoritative and inflexible. So to re- 
gard them would be to dwell in the letter and neglect the 
spirit. Let those forms of worship, whether prayer, sing- 
ing, preaching, reading, or exhortation, be adopted, which 
best meet the feelings of the worshipper, seem best fitted 
to purify and elevate the affections, and make men thor- 
oughly Christian in heart and life. Different minds will 
demand different forms. One will require more of mys- 
ticism, and another more of simplicity. Let every one 
adopt that which brings his soul into nearest communion with 
God, and most strengthens him in a course of holy living. 
For ourselves we prefer a great deal of simplicity, and yet 
we would allow imagination and taste, the poetic element 
of our nature, love of the grand and beautiful, to be 
brought into the service of religion; and we see not why 
they should not be, to a greater extent than they are in 
some parts of our worship, or than would suit perhaps 
strict puritanical notions. If we retain the earnestness of 
the old worship, that is all we need give ourselves any 
anxiety about. We may safely leave the rest to take care 
of itself, or the times and the feelings which grow up with 
them will take care of it. Only we must resist exclusive- 
ness, and assert our right to read Christian antiquity for 
ourselves, and determine for ourselves what it teaches, and 
what is the worth of its teachings. 

There yet remains one branch of our subject to be 
treated, — Christian festivals in the early ages, about which 
we have a few remarks to offer, but the length of the 
present article compels us to defer them to our next num- 
ber, the publication of which will fall within the season 
marked by the most important of these festivals. 

A. L. 
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Art. VI.— MEMOIRS OF WORCESTER.* 


SEVEN years have passed since Dr. Worcester died ; and 
it may seem singular that no memoir of such a man should 
have appeared before. He began to write his own Life 
more than twenty years ago. He was urged to do it by his 
children, and by other friends, particularly Dr. Tucker- 
man. He began it in 1822, in the form of Letters to Dr. 
Tuckerman, which he continued at intervals for ten years. 
But he always complained of the work as unpleasant to 
him, he wished to employ his time on other, and as he 
thought, far more important subjects, and he discontinued 
the autobiography five or six years before his death. 
We cannot help regretting, that these Letters, so far 
as finished, have not been published. We know well the 
judgment and kindness of those by whom they have been 
read, and we ought perhaps to be satisfied with the reason 
assigned for not publishing them ; namely, that they “ do not 
present his character and works as others saw them and 
ought to see them.” Yet this very feature of deep hu- 
mility, and the entire simplicity with which such a man 
must have written of himself, would give the work an 
additional charm. A simple autobiography of a great or 
good man is a treasure. It may be, however, that all that 
is important in the Letters has been inserted in the 
Memoirs, where we find Dr. Ware has often quoted from 
them. 

These Memoirs have been delayed by unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. It was Dr. Worcester’s desire, expressed to 
his son in committing his manuscripts to his care, that Dr. 
Channing, Dr. Tuckerman, and Dr. Ware, jr. should advise 
and aid him in making selections for publication. It is 
remarkable that all the individuals thus selected should 
have passed away, before they could fulfil the wish of their 
revered friend. Dr. Tuckerman agreed to examine the 
manuscripts and prepare them for publication, but died 
before he could perform any part of the work. Dr. Chan- 
ning was not able to attempt it, but soon followed to the 





* Memoirs of Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D. By the Rev. Henry Warez, 
Jr.,D. D. With a Preface, Notes, and a concluding chapter, by Samver 
Worcester. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 155. 
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grave ; leaving Dr. Ware alone, who had been particularly 
requested by the others, and by the friends of the family, 
to write the Memoirs. He wished to do it, but severe 
duties and feeble health prevented, so that it was not till 
the autumn of 1841 that he gave himself to the work at 
all, and then very feebly. Few can know with what ex- 
treme difficulty he wrote all that was written. For he like- 
wise had now reached the end of life. His strength was 
gone. His last year had come, and this was his last work. 
During brief intervals of comparative health, or rather 
freedom from prostrating disease, he labored upon it dili- 
gently, and wrote five of the eight chapters which he 
designed. But these he was not able to correct, and the 
others were left either untouched or in fragments. In this 
imperfect state the papers were left by Dr. Ware, and put 
into the hands of the Rev. Thomas Worcester. By him 
they have have been arranged and published. And few 
men could have performed this delicate and difficult task 
so well. With the double labor of correcting and arrang- 
ing the manuscripts of another, and of being faithful with- 
out being partial to a father’s character, Mr. Worcester 
has shown the utmost candor and justice. Differing from 
his father on important points of religious belief and social 
action, with tastes and pursuits very unlike, he seems never 
to have allowed his confidence or admiration to be in the 
least impaired, but has taken great pains to place in their 
true light the exalted virtues of a revered parent. He has 
written a preface, and interspersed notes of some length, 
connecting and filling out the unfinished parts, yet leaving 
them entirely distinct. ‘The work therefore is almost 
entirely Dr. Ware’s, and so far as it extends is such a work 
as we should expect from such a hand, —simple, lucid, 
free from exaggeration, and portraying a Christian’s char- 
acter with a Christian’s temper. Mr. Worcester himself 
has thus spoken of it, in the close of his Preface: ‘In 
respect to the following Memoirs, I owe it to the memory 
of Dr. Ware to say, that they seem to me to be written 
with great candor, ability, and fidelity. In some parts 
I discover marks of his very feeble health; but on all the 
principal topics I think the work will be found highly 
satisfactory.” 

Satisfactory as regards the writer, it is. But not as 
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regards the subject. We want to know more of Noah Wor- 
cester. The delight with which we have read these imper- 
fect sketches makes us long for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with his early and inner life, his habits of thought, 
his mental conflicts, his indefatigable labors, his correspon- 
dence, (of which we have nothing,) and his intercourse with 
those religious friends and social reformers with whom he 
co-operated in part, but from whom in many things he 
widely differed. He is one of the very few prominent 
men, against whom we have seldom heard a _ whisper, 
although he had changed completely his theological posi- 
tion, and had taken a stand far in advance of the world in 
regard to prevalent evils, in opposition to some of the 
strongest prejudices and passions. He did, indeed, at one 
period of his life, suffer suspicion and reproach on account 
of his heresy. But the beautiful temper which he mani- 
fested, the gentle yet manly courage with which he replied 
to accusers, if he replied at all, seems to have gained him 
more friends than he lost; and with all changes and trials, 
he enjoyed through a long life a high degree of that peace 
which he so loved and advocated. 

Like many of our most remarkable men, Dr. Worcester 
was self-educated. Born in Hollis, a small town of New 
Hampshire, in 1758, when schools were restricted both in 
character and time, learning to write on birch bark from 
the want of paper, studying neither grammar nor geogra- 
phy, nor seeing a dictionary before he was eighteen, when 
he speaks of the privilege of “perusing” it, compelled 
early to resign all schooling for hard labor, he yet qualified 
himself to teach, and for nine successive winters had the 
care of the village school. Part of his training too had 
been in the army. For he who has since secured for 
himself the exalted and imperishable name of the Friend 
of Peace, took his first impressions of war in the actual 
field. In the opening of the Revolution he joined the 
army as a fifer, and was afterward “ fife-major.” It is 
not said that he ever bore arms, but he was in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, and again of Bennington. After this he left 
the camp, and could not be persuaded to return to it, though 
he had offers of promotion. He did not love it. He 
felt painfully its effect on his moral nature, an effect of 
which most men think least. Naturally susceptible and 
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sympathetic, he found he was becoming hardened. In 
his own simple account : — “ The first funeral I attended 
at home after having been in the army, I was shocked to 
find myself so changed, and so unmoved on such an occa- 
sion.” In his sensibility to this change, and the pain it 
gave him, we see much of the character which subsequently 
put forth its power, and left a mark upon the age. 

The parents and grandparents of Noah Worcester were 
eminently religious, and he grew up under the best moral 
influences. He could not remember when he had not a 
love for divine things. At the age of twelve he was 
called, in his father’s absence, to lead in family worship, 
and continued to do it from that time; a fact, of which 
there are probably few examples to be found. He did not, 
however, make any public “profession of religion,” until 
after his marriage, which took place at the early age of 
twenty-one. Removing then to the small town of Thorn- 
ton, his religious character developed itself, and he and his 
wife connected themselves with the church. He speaks of 
this event with great interest, but in a way that shows a 
decided tendency even then to that liberality of thought 
and feeling, which had such an influence on his subsequent 
life. He knew he had always had a reverence for God, 
and endeavored to obey the precepts of the Gospel; but 
could not name the day of his conversion, nor recall any of 
those peculiar experiences of heart and agitations of mind, 
which are by many thought essential, and for which he had 
himself waited from the bias of education. His testimony 
on this point is given simply, and is very valuable. Late 
in life he expresses the conviction, “ that the same incorrect 
views by which he was detained from joining the church at 
an earlier period, have had a similar effect on the minds of 
many others, who were truly pious people; and that such 
views have not only subjected many pious Christians to 
great perplexity, but have retarded their advances in true 
godliness, and exposed them to temptation.” 

It seems to have been in consequence of the feelings 
thus awakened at the time of his joining the church, differ- 
ing from the feelings of most around him, that Mr. Wor- 
cester formed the habit of examining religious subjects 
carefully, and writing his thoughts upon them in “short 
dissertations.” Opportunities for doing this he was obliged 
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to steal from hard labor, and he wrote much as he sat on 
his shoemaker’s bench, laying down the shoe, taking the 
lap-board on his knees, and writing ; a double occupation 
which necessity forced upon him, and which his son tells 
us he continued to a much later period, as he remembers 
having seen him thus employed. In this way he wrote the 
first pamphlet that he ever published, a Letter to the Rev. 
John Murray, suggested by a sermon preached by Mr. 
Murray, on the “origin of evil.” It was not an easy 
subject for a young uneducated man, who employed most 
of his time in farming or making shoes. We are not told 
in what way he treated the subject, except that it was ap- 
proved by many eminent Hopkinsians. It evidently drew 
much attention, and he regarded it himself, in after life, as 
having prepared the way for his becoming a preacher. ‘To 
this step he was strongly urged, especially by his friend the 
Rev. Selden Church. His heart was ready for the work, 
but he had not thought of it as possible. After much re- 
flection he offered himself for examination, was at once 
approved, and began to preach. This was in 1786, and he 
tells us that he was not then refused the pulpit of any min- 
ister on account of his peculiar opinions or defective edu- 
cation. 

We give these facts in the early life of Noah Worcester, 
not with a design of following his whole history, for that is 
probably known to all our readers as much as to us, but to 
mark the opening and progress of his religious character. 
He was settled at the age of twenty-nine as minister of 
Thornton, where the people had proved him in the various 
offices of schoolmaster, selectman, townclerk, justice of the 
peace, and representative, and now made him their religious 
teacher. He continued with them twenty-three years, living 
on a very small salary, which could not always be raised, 
engaging often in common labor for his support, opening his 
doors to receive and instruct the children when the usual 
school failed, writing freely for newspapers and periodicals, 
particularly the “'Theological Magazine” in New York; 
thus accomplishing a ministry of arduous labor and quiet 
usefulness, terminated only by the inability of the people to 
maintain him with his increasing family, and an invitation 
to take temporary charge of a society in Salisbury, where 
his brother had been compelled by ill-health to suspend the 
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performance of his ministerial duties. His people were so 
strongly attached to him, that they refused to dissolve his 
connection with the church itself, hoping he would return 
to them. But a more important change had now taken 
place, a change in his own religious opinions. It speaks 
well, either for the liberality of many in those days, or for 
the influence of his own character, that notwithstanding 
their knowledge of his change, affecting materially his belief 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, the Church in Thornton 
wished him still to return. But for other reasons he 
decided to remain in Salisbury, where he was permanently 
settled in 1810, and continued as assistant of his brother 
about three years. 

And here he published his “ Bible News” ; a book which 
is known to have turned many minds, and has perhaps 
done more than any other one volume, to modify at least 
the popular faith, in regard to the “ Living God, his Only 
Son, and Holy Spirit,” of which subjects it treats. He 
had been long preparing his mind for it, not only by study 
and inquiry, but also by frequent conversation with his 
brethren in the ministry, and occasional writing in periodi- 
cals. His difficulties and tendency were known. Still 
confidence and ministerial intercourse were continued, and 
he had been employed as first missionary of the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society, with a clear understand- 
ing of his doubts, if not of his heresy. It was, therefore, 
greatly to his surprise and sorrow, that on the publication 
of his book his brethren generally withdrew their fellow- 
ship, and showed a marked coldness and alienation. This 
was his first experience of a spirit which never dwelt for 
a moment in his own breast, and it gave him extreme 

ain. 
. This great change, which affected the whole aspect of 
Mr. Worcester’s life from that time, differed from many 
other changes that have since occurred, similar in regard 
to doctrine, in that it preceded the public discussion of the 
subject in this country. Not its consequence, it was rather 
the cause of that discussion. Men’s minds were prepared, 
and a step so decided in a clergyman so approved quick- 
ened the silent thought into open expression. Vindications 
and assaults began on the side of Trinitarians, especially in 
Boston and the vicinity, where the growing heresy was 
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most suspected. The assailed were ready to declare and 
to defend themselves. The lines were drawn. The Pano- 
plist erected “ ecclesiastical tribunals,’ and uttered anathe- 
mas. And then it was, that the Christian Disciple 
appeared, and Noah Worcester was called to conduct it; 
called from the belief, that though with little education or 
learning, he would bring to the work a clear head, a true 
courage, a ready pen, and above all, a Christian charity. 
The founders of the Disciple, Channing, Lowell, 'Tucker- 
man and Thacher, designed it not as a polemic work, but 
rather as a promoter of peace between differing brethren ; 
and well did they fix upon one for its editor, who in this 
and other works was to win for himself the peautiful fame 
of the peace-maker. 

From this time his course is known to all of this commu- 
nity, to which he then removed, and which he never left. 
We need not speak of subsequent events in a life so quiet, 
yet so public. Taking the Disciple in 1813, and conduct- 
ing it to the satisfaction of all for five years, when feeble 
health compelled him to relinquish it, he then gave himself 
entirely to that great subject, which filled most of his 
remaining years, and won for him a name and influence 
that will never die; the subject of War and Peace. It was 
not to him a new interest. Early in life his attention had 
been drawn to it by the singular views of the Quakers. 
And although he then regarded those views as extravagant, 
and was much engaged as a boy in common trainings, and 
enlisted twice in the army of the Revolution, he evidently 
found a military life more and more disagreeable as he 
went on, and had more difficulty in answering the argu- 
ments against all war, or at least in reconciling its spirit 
with the precepts of the Gospel, until he became convinced 
that it was his duty to devote his whole mind to the study, 
and his life to the cause, of Peace. It was in 1814 that 
he first wrote on the subject, intending only an article for 
the Christian Disciple, but his mind kindling as he pro- 
ceeded, he ended with that remarkable production, the 
‘Solemn Review of the Custom of War,” which he pub- 
lished the very week that the Treaty of Peace was signed 
at Ghent. It may be doubted if any treatise on any moral 
subject has had a wider circulation than this tract, or has 
exerted a more decided influence. It has been translated 
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into many languages, and gone to all civilized lands. In 
this country it was followed by immediate results. The 
Massachusetts Peace Society was formed the next year, 
December 28, 1815, “and if there was a happy man that 
day on earth,” says Dr. Channing, “ it was the founder of 
this institution.” Under the sanction of this Society he 
began in 1819 the publication of the first periodical of the 
kind, “The Friend of Peace;” which was continued in 
quarterly numbers for ten years, nearly all of it from his 
own pen. And we suppose it is hazarding nothing to say, 
that no one man in the world has done so much to rouse 
the general mind to the evils of war, and awaken at least 
an interest in behalf of peace throughout Christendom, as 
Noah Worcester. 

There are many, and some among good men, who would 
not envy him this reputation. ‘There were few who went 
with him entirely when he began to write, and there are 
few now to whom his views do not seem extravagant. 
And yet we do not remember to have ever heard him called 
a fanatic. His character forbade it. His uniform temper 
forbade it, on whatever subject he wrote. Naturally quick 
and vehement, he had schooled himself into perfect compo- 
sure and gentleness. He did not fight for peace. In 
him was no war of passions, or of words. He breathed 
the spirit which he inculcated. Never was a man better 
fitted to speak for peace. And has he not spoken strongly, 
as well as gently? Can he be refuted? We have no 
space, and perhaps no right here, to take up the subject. 
But we should do little justice to our own sense of its 
importance, as well as to the memory of him whose life is 
before us, if we failed to say, that we have as strong and 
immoveable a faith in the soundness of his views of this 
subject, as in the truth of Christianity. If Jesus has said 
anything clearly and incontrovertibly, he has said that 
which is utterly inconsistent with war. For deduct as we 
may from the literalness of his precepts, the question 
remains, and must be answered, — will those precepts bear 
any sense, which is not violated by any and every kind of 
war? And even if Jesus had given no direct precepts, 
could the spirit of his religion be fully manifested, can its 
design be ever fulfilled, while war is continued or counte- 
nanced? For ourselves, we thank the biographer of Dr. 
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Worcester, that he has made this his chief glory. “His 
labors for peace elevate him to a rank among his Master’s 
most efficient co-workers, and the substantial benefactors 
of his race.” And heartily do we enter into the feeling 
which the aged disciple and faithful laborer himself 
expressed, before his death: — “If I am thankful for any- 
thing, I think I am thankful that I was not called out of 
the world in darkness on the subject of war, and that my 
mind has been led to examine the subject with so much 
care. I can reflect on no part of my life or my labors with 
more pleasure, than on what has been devoted to the cause 
of peace.” 

At the age of seventy Dr. Worcester resigned the office 
of Secretary of the Peace Society, desiring to devote the 
few years that might be yet given him to distinctly religious 
subjects. Though infirm and afflicted for years with pain- 
ful disease, he wished not to be idle, but worked on to the 
end. His mind seemed unimpaired, and he engaged earn- 
estly in studies which resulted in works of permanent 
value, such as are not often produced at that period of life. 
He had not to this time felt entirely satisfied in regard to 
some of the doctrines of Christianity. Early impressions 
still remained, and he resolved even at the last hour to 
inquire how far they were right, and if not right to discard 
them. ‘The result is known. His book on “ The Atoning 
Sacrifice, a Display of Love, not of Wrath,’ which has 
gone through two editions here, and three or four in Eng- 
land ; his little treatise on the ‘“ Causes and Evils of Con- 
tention among Christians,” a subject always near his heart, 
and on which his whole life had spoken; and his larger 
work with the title of ‘“ Last Thoughts on Important Sub- 
jects,” treating particularly of human depravity and free- 
dom, have been given to the world. Besides these he 
wrote largely on many kindred themes, and left an aston- 
ishing amount of manuscripts ready for the press. Some 
of these Dr. Ware examined and marked for publication, 
relating to the Messiah’s Kingdom, the Bible, Redemption, 
Reformation, etc. He wrote numerous poetical articles 
also, enough, his son says, to make a large volume. The 
fertility and activity of his mind at that age surprise us, 
He seems never to have been idle, and never to have read 
or thought on any subject without writing upon it. It was 
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this habit in part, perhaps, that led to so diffuse a style, 
and exposed him to repetition. He may have written too 
much and read too little. He certainly wrote from his 
own mind, more than from other minds. It may not be 
best to publish the half that he has left, but we hope a 
selection will soon be given to the public. 

Not least would it please us to see his thoughts on the 
last subject which occupied his extreme age — Slavery. 
It was a fit conclusion of a long life devoted to truth, peace, 
liberty and love. Dr. Ware says, “he wrote and re-wrote 
with care a considerable treatise for the press, not many 
months before his death,” on the subject of Slavery. 
Loose pieces and various essays on this subject have also 
been found among his papers. Whatever their compara- 
tive value, and whatever his views, it would gratify many 
to know how such a man, on the verge of life, regarded 
the most important and difficult question affecting the des- 
tiny of our country. 

Dr. Worcester lived to the age of seventy-nine. He 
died at Brighton, October 31, 1837, in calm faith and the 
hope full of immortality. We attempt no delineation of 
his character. His humility and candor, his conscientious- 
ness and courage, his love of truth, his spirit of piety, his 
fidelity to every talent and trust, his disinterested and 
unbounded benevolence, appear in every part of his life. 
‘His heart was open as the day,’ and every ‘one who 
approached him in any way could read it. We are grate- 
ful for his life. We think not of his death, for such men 
never die. We are grateful for these Memoirs, broken and 
unfinished as they are. We thank God, that he permitted 
Henry Ware to spend his last strength upon the life of 
Noah Worcester. And we have felt, that the least we 
could do, was to record the prominent events of that life, 
in the pages of a journal so associated in its origin with the 
name of this Christian philanthropist. E. B. H. 
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Art. VII.—OUR RELIGIOUS TIMES. 


An Address delivered before the “ Association of the Alumni of the 


Cambridge Theological School,” on the 12th of July, 1844. By Rev. 
N. L. FRroruincHam, D.D. 


Fri.tow Srupents anp Curistian Brorners : — It is 
with unaffected reluctance that I have come here to-day, 
to endeavor to perform a service, which I had no opportu- 
nity to decline. Not from any insensibility to the honor 
you have conferred, and not from any indifference to the 
time and occasion. These meetings of those who have 
been trained to the sacred profession under the same influ- 
ences furnish fit audience, however few, to call out the 
exercise of the best powers. And these returning seasons, 
these eras so soon closed of what we call the student-life, 
these little generations of three years, these religious 
“‘commencements ” which have reminded us this morning 
that the oldest among us are continuing to learn what the 
youngest are just undertaking to teach, are full of the most 
serious and tender associations. But the topics to which I 
am the most used, and the most attached by use, — whether 
relating to theoretical or practical religion, — would be here 
out of place. A ministerial position that has been some- 
what recluse offers few advantages and leaves small induce- 
ment to deviate into unaccustomed subjects. I could wish, 
therefore, that this service had been committed to hands 
not so entirely mistrustful of possessing any power either 
to instruct or gratify you. This apologetic preface shall 
close, however, with the simple expression of confidence 
that your candor will excuse every thing, with which you 
are wearied or from which you dissent, in a discourse that 
your inexorable kindness has compelled me to prepare. 

In deciding upon its theme, I have been led, though with 
some misgiving, to choose that of the posture of our reli- 
gious times ; if, indeed, that can be called a posture which 
is never in repose. Our part of the Gospel domain has 
been reached by the agitations of opinion, that have shaken 
and divided all other parts. It is continually presenting 
different aspects, which it may be interesting to contem- 
plate. It is continually turning up to view different devices 
and modes of action, which may profitably be put to the 
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question, whether they are wise or not. There are cravings 
among our congregations, unknown to the more quiet days 
that have passed by; and there are movements among 
those who guide them, that would have seemed strange to 
their predecessors; and there are tendencies in various 
directions, leading to good, no doubt, in the general 
result, but which at present are of a mixed and uncertain 
character, dangerous from being overcharged, and in some 
instances threatening the wildest revolutions. Here is 
more ground than I could well cover at once, or lay out in 
any even distributions. But will you give me your indul- 
gence, ina rambling course of remarks upon these recent 
phenomena ; in a few observations, not very nicely arranged, 
upon some of the experiments and dangers of our own reli- 
gious day, and in our own religious denomination? And let 
no one start at the phrase, “‘ our denomination,” on an oc- 
casion so general as that on which we are assembled. No 
one will have reason to complain, I hope, if the term is de- 
fined rather rigorously. I am aware that very different 
creeds and church methods may be arrayed before me in 
this holy and academic spot, that brings together and dis- 
perses abroad every year a fresh family of the most various 
persuasions. I am aware that the School at which we 
were nursed may number among its children — good and 
faithful children, too — persons who have arrived at very 
different results of inquiry. For it is a generous institution, 
inviting research, imposing no stint and declaring no disa- 
bilities. Let me greet them all, the farthest off from my 
way of thinking as friendly as those that are the nearest. 
But I know also as well that it has brought us up, in the 
main, according to the largeness of its free nature. I know 
that, on the great points that divide Christendom, we are 
on the whole agreed. Weare Protestant; we are Congrega- 
tional; we are un-Calvinized. If there are any of whom 
this is not true, they must be an extremely small company. 
I do not feel called upon, therefore, by any supposed pro- 
prieties of the occasion, to suppress or avoid the fact. It 
shall rather be assumed; and not studiously kept out of 
sight, as if we would appear ignorant of it, or were sorry 
for it. I desire to record my allegiance to the community 
of a faith, the broadest that is known among revering 
believers. I rejoice that it brings so many of us as it does 
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under the same law of Christian liberty, and the ample 
folds of the tabernacle that God hath pitched and not man. 
It is too late to shrink from being classed. The little that 
I shall have to say will indeed apply to all sects, and in 
pretty equal proportions. In several respects, the pressure 
of the time is much alike upon them. But you will per- 
mit me to take ground with the most perfect frankness ; 
and to appear to address those whom I have actually in my 
mind and before my eyes, and no abstract and indistinct 
body whatever. 

A word first, then, upon what I have ventured to name 
the religious cravings among many laymen of the present 
times. They have often taken the shape of demands upon 
ministerial labor, and even of usurpations upon ministerial 
independence, that have oppressed clergymen of the most 
differing doctrines to the same extent, and have made the 
places that were faithfully filled in every one of them inse- 
cure. But I will look at them at present only in their bet- 
ter forms. Certainly there has been given of late years an 
unusual attention to the subject of religion. A fresh curi- 
osity has been awakened respecting its doctrines. A stronger 
interest has been taken in its outward services. New meas- 
ures have been adopted to deepen and spread its influence. 
After the great controversy ceased, that took place a quar- 
ter of a century ago, our portion of the religious community 
fell back upon the first and most general principles of Chris- 
tian belief. The people had become tired of theological 
debates. Disputed points in divinity grew distasteful in our 
churches. Even expository discourses lost favor. The pul- 
pit was devoted to practical topics and the largest views of 
religious truth. It set forth the wonders of design in the 
created world, and the strong and benignant laws of the 
Heavenly Providence. It dwelt upon the attributes of God ; 
upon the mission of Christ as full of inspiration and authori- 
ty ; and upon the duties and hopes of mankind. It exhibited 
those spiritual facts in which the whole Church was united, 
and urged those motives which address the universal con- 
science ; making mention perpetually of the sanctions that 
are binding on all, and of the grace that is offered to all ; 
and inculcating specially among the Christian virtues those 
of mutual consideration, of candor, brotherly-kindness and 
charity. Personal religion was that which was the most 
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thought of ; —at least that which was chiefly urged in the 
public ministration of the word ; — personal religion, dis- 
played in an upright, sober, friendly, useful life. It con- 
sisted in the faith, that, according to the Apostle’s di- 
rection, was had to one’s self in the sight of God, — 
apart from the conference of others in a great degree, and 
independent of all minute questions as to the interpretation 
of one or another doubtful point of holy writ. There was 
something noble, as well as composed, in this state of things. 
It nourished some of the most truly Christian minds that I 
ever knew, —that any one else ever knew. One might 
seem to be reasonably contented with it, so far as its prin- 
ciple went. But it no longer gives the same satisfaction 
as formerly. Its day, in the estimation of many, is declin- 
ing. However clear, and tranquil, and salutary it may 
have been, it is suspected of not fully meeting the wants 
of our age. With how much reason [ know not, but the 
fact is undeniable. The age is excited, inquisitive, doc- 
trinal. New ways are sought. New claims are advanced. 
A change, partly of views and partly of measures, has 
affected quite extensively our churches. There are three 
of these urgencies particularly noticeable. They are for 
more movement, for more positive knowledge, and for 
more social alliance, more sympathy, concert and compan- 
ionship. 

The first of these calls is, —let us do something, before 
others and among others, to show that we are actively 
alive to the truth. By this it is not meant,—let us be 
more exercised in virtue, more diligent in charity and good 
works, more engaged with the lessons that lead to a devout 
and righteous life. It does not mean, that we should be more 
observant of those appointed ordinances of religion, which 
are so important in confirming and nourishing the senti- 
ment of it within the mind; that we should keep the 
Sabbath holier, and frequent the sanctuary with a more 
constant foot and a more faithful purpose. It does not 
even mean, that we should have more of the missionary 
ardor, and be readier to spread abroad the privileges that 
we enjoy ourselves. It is rather intent upon increasing 
the outward means of exciting the religious affections. It 
would multiply devout services, and the opportunities of 
conferring together; and in this way stir up a greater 
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enthusiasm in the cause of Christ and the soul’s redemp- 
tion. An admirable object we may admit this to be. 
Who denies that we need a more vigorous spiritual life? 
I must say, however, that the charge of apathy that is now 
so commonly brought is often made with an undiscerning 
haste. It is unjust as well as discourteous. Still no one 
will say that there is not a great mass of indifference that 
needs to be quickened. No one ever maintained that any 
thing like our whole duty was fulfilled in this respect. 
But the question is, how is this defect, so far as it exists 
and wherever it really exists, to be best remedied. And 
this question, being one of methods and not of principles, 
is to be decided by a discriminating judgment, upon the 
ground of a sober Christian expediency. It is not to be 
left to vague impulses and the force of imitation. Shall 
we join in the slight of former usages, and strike out un- 
tried paths; or shall we use more worthily those means 
that have been hitherto accounted sufficient, and endeavor 
to make them more effectual? Shall we call upon our- 
selves, and each one for himself, to be truer to the duties 
that we all understand, and to the opportunities already 
afforded? Or shall we rather call for the co-operation of 
other persons, and feel dependent upon numbers and plans 
and Conventions ; and resort to arrangements and schemes 
of influence that we have never known before, as if therein 
lay our safety? These are serious interrogations. We 
should ponder them well before we reply. Religion does 
not consist either in fervors or devices. ‘There may be too 
heated a fancy as well as too cold an apprehension, and 
zeal may outrun knowledge. ‘There is always the danger 
of estimating too highly the external help that we take to 
lean on; especially when we adopt it as an instrument for 
moving other people. The instrument gets to win the hon- 
ors of the work which it only seems to perform, and the 
sign steals into the place of the thing that should be signi- 
fied. ‘To be merely in motion, without knowing why or 
whither, is not one of the most promising indications 
of life. 

The second of these calls is for more positive knowledge, 
— more minute information as to obscure portions of the 
Scriptures, and points of difference among Christians. 
This is certainly a worthy direction to give, for those who 
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are so disposed, to the curiosity of the mind. But it may 
easily be overrated, and the fashion of our time is to over- 
rate it, in many quarters. We shall commit a grave error, 
if we suppose that either the Christian character or faith is 
dependent upon it, or to any considerable extent connected 
with it. The great truths of the Bible, clear in themselves, 
are constantly illustrated and applied in the most common 
instructions of the Lord’s day and house. It is these 
truths that are to be reflected on, and acted on. And they 
are enough to direct all who humbly seek to be guided ; 
enough to expand more and more the conceptions of the 
noblest understandings, as long as they continue to think, 
It is these, and not such questions as are discussed by the 
speculatist, pored over by the student, battled over by the 
disputer, that make men “ wise to salvation.” The objects 
of religion are not to be apprehended like the things of 
common life. By their very nature they are vast and in- 
determinate. It is not intended that we should seize them 
otherwise than in a large way. We should not insist upon 
too much, and upon knowing more than we can know. 
We should not inquire too narrowly. We see but by 
reflexions, indistinctly. So said an Apostle.* Our vision 
cannot be expected to be brighter than his. An article of 
belief is not to be read like an account of what happened 
yesterday. It cannot be so read; that is, with such pre- 
cision. It refuses to be so read; that is, with such an 
examining temper. Its spirit will escape while we are 
scrutinizing its letters. Let us teach men to acknowledge 
their limits. Say to them: “The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God; but those things which are 
revealed belong unto you and to your children forever.” 
There are things into the depths of which angels desire 
to look. What could you gain by attempting to look ? 
What are metaphysics to the plain-hearted believer? 
What are doubtful sentences in Hebrew or Greek? What 
is any thing, that does not contribute to some practical 
benefit ; either to improve your characters or animate your 
hope? Will any lecture, or number of lectures, initiate 
you into the science of a holy life? Will it teach you of 
things that can be only spiritually discerned ; or of those 
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that are beyond all our discerning? Will any research, of 
your own or others, tell you of the hidden counsels of 
Heaven ; or of the state of the disembodied spirit, concern- 
ing which the Scripture is ambiguous, and mortal experi- 
rience impossible, and the usenii understanding utterly 
dumb ? 

Another want, loudly professed to be felt, is that of 
more fellowship and personal acquaintance ; that the social 
element should be introduced more largely into the church. 
Now, we know that the kindest good-will is the law of the 
Gospel. To bring men together into brotherhood was one 
of the appointed ends of the Savior’s mission. “That 
they may be one,” he said, “as we are one.” We per- 
ceive also constantly how much is accomplished by asso- 
ciated feeling and action. Association is one of the chosen 
instruments for promoting all kinds of valuable objects at 
the present day. And who can deny the benefits that are 
to be found, in the intercourse of minds united towards 
one purpose, and in mutual offices of instruction and en- 
couragement? If there is anything really lacking in this 
respect, — whether as regards the disposition or the deed 
— sympathy on one hand or endeavor on the other, — the 
deficiency should be made up; and each religious guide 
must judge for himself in what manner the remedy should 
be applied. No one should be so attached to the customs 
he prefers, as to be disinclined to go forward in any true 
progress. Only a wise care should be taken, not to mis- 
take names for substances, or the practice of others for a 
necessity of our own, or a new step for a sure advance- 
ment; and not to ascribe too much importance to tempo- 
rary expedients. Religion is social in this, that it inspires 
benevolent affections, and draws all together, as children of 
the same Providence, into a community of services. And 
when it brings men from time to time into one place for a 
united worship, it offers them the privileges of an institu- 
tion that is full of beautiful meaning, and most helpful in 
nourishing the temper of Christian devotion and resolve 
within each heart. But it does not follow from this, that 
the religious sentiment is in every respect a social one, or 
that its ends are always best answered through social meth- 
ods. In one view of it, and that the profoundest, it is a 
personal principle, actuating the solitary breast. It is of a 
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reserved, humble, retiring nature. Like other sentiments 
that lie deep in man, it is not ambitious to display itself or 
to court the gaze of multitudes, It is delicate in its sensi- 
bility, and desires to be seen but in practical effects and to 
be silently accepted of God. [am not sure that it loves 
any great discoursing to and fro, or prefers much intercom- 
munication of sacred services. Our Master was wont to 
go into the synagogues on the Sabbath day. But when he 
taught his disciples how to pray, the closet was to be the 
oratory, and the supplicating heart the chief form of 
speech. With what extreme simplicity was the prayer 
that he dictated expressed! He “ went apart ”’ to offer his 
own devotions; sometimes to a mountain, sometimes into 
the wilderness, and sometimes withdrawing but “about a 
stone’s cast.” But we nowhere read of his calling them 
around him for such a purpose. I would not press unduly 
considerations of this kind. But they are certainly very 
far from recommending a class of measures, which is now 
finding increased favor ; — such as concerts for prayer, and 
meetings expressly held with a view of stimulating the re- 
ligious sensibility. I am not sure that the idea of social 
worship would be more perfectly realized, or its objects 
more satisfactorily attained, by establishing any new rela- 
tions of intimacy between fellow-worshippers. That rela- 
tion alone speaks for itself, and is sufficiently significant. 
We choose our acquaintances according to the laws of other 
attraction. I would not be curious, when I go to church, 
to ask who is my neighbor? Enough that we are drawn 
together by what we hope to be a common spirit, as breth- 
ren of the same dependent race, to adore the same Al- 
mighty Father, and to inquire in the same temple. 

But it is time to leave these hints as they lie. Whatever 
your judgments and courses may be, my brothers, in refer- 
ence to them, —and they will doubtless be various, accord- 
ing to the individual tastes and social circumstances of 
every one, — let us strive at least to gain fresh impulses of 
activity and accessions of strength in that movement, which 
is of the heart, upward; in that knowledge, which, like 
charity, edifieth ; and in that fellowship, which knows no 
theological or ecclesiastical lines, but. is with all those whom 
we are called on to love, and enabled to befriend. We 
come now to look more directly at some of those tenden- 
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cies in our religious condition, which deserve our cautious 
attention, as dangerous —some of them at least — to the 
cause both of truth and peace. 

The first that strikes me as worthy of such notice is that 
which aims at a greater independence of outward institu- 
tions, a greater independence of sacred traditions, of the 
whole golden bequest to us from the past, and of every 
thing that is called authority, than had ever before been 
claimed within the domain of a Christian profession. This 
may be named the latitudinarian movement. And it takes 
two turns. The first of these is straight-forward, fatally 
straight ; — away from early lessons and an implicit belief; 
away from an historical faith ; away from the dominion of 
former ideas and the associations that were hallowed of old. 
Some may have been carried astray so far in this direction, 
as to reject the supposition of anything preternatural in 
the religion that they profess; to deny the verity of the 
Gospel record, and to fabricate a Christianity of their own, 
apart from the Christ of the Bible. Sometimes by a covert 
implication, and sometimes openly, they have presumed to 
set aside the original testimony, and sought to arrive ata 
better law than the old word of the Lord. I should fear 
to undertake to judge such, except by the protestation of a 
different opinion, and that too with a sober humility, for 
they may be as good men as their accusers. But it is 
gratifying to believe that they are a very small number 
among the disciples ; and they certainly have had but very 
indifferent success in an undertaking, that by no ingenuity 
can succeed. Even that small number, which was able to 
startle at first by the apparition of novelty, is visibly, if I 
have looked aright, becoming less. How could they think to 
put asunder what God has joined together, — the power of 
his truth and the revelation of his Son? In vain would the 
New Platonism, or a mystic or pantheistic philosophy re- 
sembling it, that attacked the Gospel in the early centuries, 
pretend to be the Gospel in the nineteenth. It was defeated 
as anenemy. It is unmasked as an impostor. 

I beg you to mark, that I distinguish between the indi- 
vidual and his opinion. One may be virtuous and devout, 
and yet come within no definition of a Christian belief that 
I am able to construct. What is the Christianity that turns 
all the most wondrous of its narratives into legends or 
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myths? None of you, I think, can have forgotten the dis- 
course of the accomplished scholar* who addressed you on 
this occasion, and from this spot five yearsago. Are there 
not fewer now than there were then, who would take ex- 
ceptions to what was then spoken with such an earnest and 
affecting simplicity, and so deep an insight? But two days 
ago I saw the book of an English traveller in this country, 
which has scarcely yet had a chance of coming into any 
notice, in which our liberal religious opinions were con- 
founded with the extravagances of a foreign infidelity. I 
thank God, if that accusation is deprived of the little jus- 
tice that it could ever have had. I am grateful while I be- 
lieve, that the sour immaturity of German speculation, dis- 
tilled through French alembics, is already grown vapid to a 
genuine New England taste. I rejoice to feel sure, that the 
gaseous smoke of that pretension has mixed long enough 
already with our wholesome air to lose much of its intoxi- 
cation. 

The second turn of this movement is upward, — into the 
vast and void air of a mystical divinity. This kind of 
speculation sets at naught, as the other did, the lessons of 
a transmitted instruction. It is discontented with all the 
methods that have been sanctioned by ancient experience. 
It would rise at once into communion with heavenly reali- 
ties, without the aid of any of the usual appointments. 
We may grant, — for the concession may sometimes be no 
more than the truth, —that its conceptions are pure, that 
its spirit is fervid like the seraphim, and that its aspiration 
is towards a transcendent glory. But it relies too much on 
its own intuitions and impulses. It forgets how much we 
are children as yet, and “lower than the angels,” and un- 
der the tutelage of a slowly educating Providence. It does 
not see how presumptuous it is. It is not probably aware 
how near it may be to repeating the formulas of a Pagan 
piety, in forsaking those of the Redeemer’s church; and 
re-producing a dazzling inefficiency of the world’s less fa- 
vored time, as if it were indeed some new power of God. 
It sets at naught what is of more value than it has ever yet 
estimated, when it despises the common means of a sober 
religious culture, when it exalts itself above ordinances, 
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when it is carried away from the meek propriety of the 
heart’s lowly worship by a few glowing phrases or visionary 
abstractions. It has arrived at only an imaginary elevation 
at a melancholy cost. It has transcended what is rational, 
without coming any nearer to what is Divine. It has de- 
serted a steady guide for a flattering deception. I will not 
withhold my respect for whatever in it is truly aspiring ; but 
neither can I withhold the expressions of uneasiness and 
sorrow, that it should have occasioned so many extravagan- 
ces as it has, and obtained influence over amiable and 
devout and well endowed minds. 

Another movement that must have attracted your notice 
does not set forward, but back. It is fervid, but would 
retrace the ways of deserted ideas and practices, rather 
than advance upon the track so far pursued. It takes again 
upon its lips the language of dogmas long ago rejected. It 
takes again into its hands the instruments and modes of 
operation, that had not only been laid aside as having no 
righteous use, but objected to as unseemly or dangerous, 
as encouraging fanaticism, and averse from the quiet sim- 
plicity of a reasonable faith. It is learning to imitate the 
tones of an opposite creed, and to adopt the plans that 
were thought to have been wisely disapproved of. It has 
heard so much, that the calm and unostentatious piety 
which loves the privacy of retirement better than the 
crowded hall, and prefers its silent thoughts to forward con- 
ferences, and would rather show itself in dutiful deeds than 
wordy professions, — that this piety, I say, was little better 
than dead, — it has heard this so much, as at length to give 
credit to the allegation, and to bring against friends the 
charge that was nothing but the stratagem of the enemy. 
It is therefore eager to make demonstration, by various 
outward signs, how vigorously it is alive. It will now and 
then assert principles that have been the antique founda- 
tions of many an abuse; and these abuses may again 
return to be built thereon. It presents views of human 
corruption, and of the nature of its conversion to God, that 
appear to me to border rather upon the darkness that we 
have fled from, than to lie within the illuminated circles 
that we seek. It preaches up excitements. It aims at 
popular effects. It would be beheld among enthusiastic 
crowds. Let me repeat, that I would do no manner of in- 
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justice, and cast no shadow of aspersion, where I can feel 
no sympathy. I sit not in the seat of the censor, here or 
anywhere. Unquestionably, good is done through agencies 
that are the most manifold. The spiritual wants of men 
are various. And a religious motive, though we could be 
sure it was mistaken, ought not to pass without its share of 
respect. But wherever there appears to be an error, there 
may always be raised a voice of dissent, so it be one of 
good will. And it must be raised. Nor indeed is it pos- 
sible always to maintain one’s own position with due dis- 
tinctness, and yet say nothing of the neighborly heights 
that are differently fortified. 

The third movement that offers itself to be spoken of is 
one that strikes in with the several organizations of the day, 
philanthropic and moral. It lifts them into paramount im- 
portance, as if they were loftier than the hill of Zion and 
the pinnacles of God’s holy tempie. It runs along with 
the line of popular and even political passions. It is always 
one-sided, and often violent. It leaves the oracles of the 
Lord for the schemes of man, or hears those oracles chiefly 
among “the tumults of the people.” It chooses its favor- 
ite themes among the heated and agitating topics that are 
exercising the public mind; and that, not to temper the 
fervor, but to heighten the flame; not to guide that rest- 
lessness, but to aggravate it into a convulsion. The Gos- 
pel, with its simple but vast truths, — the Gospel, with its 
gentle precepts and its heavenly temper, — comes to be 
regarded by it as a contracted field and as of a tame spirit, 
compared with the magnitude and the stir of some great 
social project or world’s debate. So does it absorb and 
hurry away many, that they imagine the Christian faith to 
be concerned with nothing so much as with this or that 
system of associated action. ‘The chief religious interests 
of their race are conceived to hang upon the success of the 
projects to which they are attached. As if the counsels of 
the Eternal Godhead were involved within the compass of 
their ruling conceit, or their transient enterprise. As if the 
hand of the Lord was “no bigger than a man’s hand.”’ 
One fancies that human society is to be remodelled by 
some fresh arrangements of its industrial power, and in this 
achievement consists for him the regeneration of the earth 
and the millennial glory. Another reverses the old super- 
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stition that the kingdom of heaven is meat and drink, and 
supposes that it must be found in the denial of them. 
Thus the good doctrine of abstinence is pressed with in- 
temperate heat, and the coarsest misrepresentations, and an 
utter unscrupulousness. It is made to hinge upon an 
ascetic principle which the Scriptures no where counte- 
nance, till the example of the Divine Master is tacitly 
brought into reproach, and the table of his passion and 
holy memory is, as I regard it, openly affronted. Another 
takes up the doctrine of peace, carried to its extreme of 
absolute non-resistance,—for to extremes every subject 
has now the habit of being carried. If this monomaniac 
idea entirely fills the sphere of his moral vision, he will 
not at least have any violence to do to the letter of the 
Christian record, — like those mentioned before, — no vio- 
lence to put upon that, whatever becomes of good sense, 
and the cause of the right, and the sentiments of manhood, 
and the fame of his fathers. And yet, the peace of a 
confiding heart, and the way to secure it, is a larger topic 
than that, if one could only think so; and the conflicts 
that are going on with time and fortune and rebellious 
thoughts and the soul’s adversaries, are as inexhaustible for 
our contemplations as they are perpetual in their trials. 
Another man is in a fever of resentment against the sins 
and miseries of domestic slavery; and he must make his 
discourse as full of them as his heart is, and inveigh against 
them “in season and out of season.” But the minister of 
the Gospel, who has a special work to do, and yet that spe- 
cial work distributed among all the departments of human 
life and the human soul, who must speak of an Infinite 
government and care in their thousand fold dispensations, 
and who must point towards an unearthly home and a citi- 
zenship above, should be circumspect if he is exposed to 
this peril. He should be prudent and wise-sighted, and of 
that temper which his religion declares to be of the most 
excellent price. He has enough to do, without running 
into the struggle of public animosities and implicating him- 
self with political parties at least, if not with the worst fac- 
tions in the state. He is poorly associated, if he is found 
ruffling with vain and violent men, who, with the wish of 
pulling down at once an odious institution, despise the feel- 
ings of brotherhood, and deride the horrors of all consequen- 
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ces, and would trample down in their way not only the laws 
of the land, but the prescriptions of Christ’s own common- 
wealth. His good intentions may do mischief. His be- 
nevolent zeal may become a frenzy. He may be so busy 
with what is doing on the other side of the mountains, as 
to scatter the flock that he was set to feed. Nevertheless, 
I would studiously impress this upon my mind, that there 
is nothing mean, nothing entirely blameworthy, in any of 
the movements now animadverted on. It is only in their 
excesses that they are pernicious. ‘They often originate 
from noble impulses. They contain a savor of truth. 
They are hallowed by whatever of liberality or genuine de- 
votion is brought to their cause. 

I come now, and in conclusion, to another form of reli- 
gious activity, which is specially prominent in our time. It 
is the zeal for making proselytes. It prevails among all 
denominations ; our own among the rest, if in a less degree. 
It takes its stand within a sect, and aims at a party ascen- 
dency. Its object is, not to establish general Christian 
motives, but a particular Christian belief; not to maintain 
good works, but what it assumes to be the right creed; 
not to “ convert the sinner from the error of his way,” but 
the good and bad alike from the supposed error of their 
opinion. It magnifies and multiplies differences, instead of 
searching out cords of sympathy and points of friendly 
contact. It separates itself, and grows schismatic. It 
vaunts itself, and grows ambitious to rule. It is apt to 
account its favorite enclosure as the whole of the true in- 
heritance, and to feel as if the boundless air of God’s 
spirit ended with its own visible horizon. Its language is 
dogmatical. Its tone is controversial. In this spirit, all 
the tribes of Christendom are on the alert ; —— not, as once, 
to extend the limits of Christendom, evangelizing Jew and 
Heathen ; not even to reform the characters of those who 
are within Christian geography already ;— but to enlarge 
each its peculiar dominion. This awakens the chief religious 
ardor of these days, —the arraying of one department of 
Christian confession against another. Comparatively little 
excitement is kindled in other directions. The disciple of 
Moses, the child of Abraham, — one is tempted to say, — 
may now rest almost as free from importunity, as he is from 
that cruel persecution which used to crush his fathers. We 
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scarcely hear of a Jew as a convert, except to make a figure 
at St. Peter’s in Rome on Easter day, or to attract a small 
crowd around a baptizing bishop in one of our own cities. 
The Mussulman has become but a political person in the 
diplomacy of Europe. The millions of Hindostan are 
under the sceptre of ‘defenders of the faith,’ who think 
quite as much of its revenues as of its Paganism. The Fo 
of the Chinese Empire is forgotten in questions of its silks 
and its teas. The islands of Japan are relinquished, with 
the utmost unconcern, to the gloom of a Heathen night 
and the ferocity of barbarian manners. And the isle that 
spots the sea still farther eastward, and is the leading boast 
of modern missionary enterprise, is not only distracted by 
the feuds of conflicting theologians, but at this moment is 
lying under the guns of the rival navies of the elder con- 
tinent. 

Meanwhile, every sect is exceeding bold against its an- 
tagonist sect. ‘The Romish Bishop, once so mighty through 
a superstition that we may hope is well-nigh broken, — he, 
whose style was, “servant of servants,’’ while his state was 
a threefold crown, and whose fisherman’s ring and ball of 
lead used to be the signet for the doom of kingdoms, — he, 
the imbecile prince of a blasted patrimony, who once thun- 
dered from that Vatican, from which he can now send noth- 
ing but malaria and a fog, — he, with the old guile, but a 
spent force, — with nothing abated of the former insolent 
presumption, and but little left of the former command, — 
he, whose temporalities are chiefly sustained by the curi- 
osity of those strangers whose worship he thrusts without 
his walls, and whose souls he shuts out from his pale of sal- 
vation, — he, whose crossed sandal is scarcely noticed by 
the inquisitive traveller, though it used to be set upon the 
necks of kings ;—this cripple of an ancient domination, 
has designs yet upon these realms of the westering sun, 
which he once usurped the right to give wholly away. On 
the opposite hand, we have heard a summons, of almost 
equal ambition and simplicity, from Protestant zealots, to 
carry the holy war back into Italy, and convince the purple 
cardinals of the Papal See of their departures from the 
truth. And between these two eager disputants, a third or 
middle one has sprung up; invoking out of the midst of 
independency and dissent the authority of the Church, and 
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anxious to restore something at least of the usages and faith 
of the medizval days. Lutheran and Calvinist cannot 
worship together in our neighboring city, though they are 
fellow-countrymen in a foreign place. ‘Though far from 
being very numerous, they ask separate aid from those who 
are ignorant of their language and of a different persuasion 
from them both. The Baptist and the Congregationalist, 
though divided but by a question of water, hold no joint 
communion, ‘The Universalist and the Restorationist are 
further apart than if they had not once seemed so near 
together. ‘The free expositions of liberal Christianity clash 
with the stern sentiments of the Puritan theology; and in 
both ranks the attachment to opinions becomes a strife for 
the victory ;— happy, if it is not fiercely and unrighteously 
carried on. 

These are but single examples of a tendency all but uni- 
versal, on the one hand to divide and on the other to prose- 
lytize. ‘The two may seem opposite to each other; but 
they are much alike, proceeding from the same dispositions 
of the mind. Every denomination, as it becomes large, 
severs ; as it becomes strong, assails; as it attracts notice, 
strives to increase the number of its adherents. I do not 
complain of this state of things. I do not say that it could 
have been avoided. ‘There must be doctrines to set forth, 
and there will be controversy. Opposition to the views that 
one holds dear will increase the earnestness, not only to vin- 
dicate, but to spread them; and we do owe a duty to the 
cause that we believe to be true. But herein lies one of 
the perils of our present position; and it is perhaps as 
threatening to our tranquil prosperity, as those disturbing 
forces that I have before described. We should be on our 
guard against a schismatic and partisan spirit. Are not dif- 
ferences devised and held forth without reason? And 
even where differences are real and most important, are 
they not often exhibited with a display, and pressed with a 
heated pertinacity, that belong rather to champions than 
disciples? I have feared that, in some cases, there was 
too much encouragement given to a hasty secession from 
the religious congregations in which one has been brought 
up, and to premature movements and declarations of inde- 
pendence. Does not the large and increasing number of 
feeble soceties indicate that itisindeed so? This isa deli- 
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cate subject, —a complicated one also, on which a great 
deal may be justly said on either part. But a single word 
of caution may be dropped, without presumption or the 
fear of giving offence. Let me say, then, the soul is al- 
ways independent, — free to think, and declare its thought. 
But it is not necessary that it should dwell in any particular 
form of social organization, however agreeable and de- 
sirable that may be. It need not wait for an assembly of 
those who share the same convictions, before it can utter 
itself. It need not assume a polemical attitude. I know 
a little how hard it must be, to abide the rant of bigotry, 
the insolence of exclusiveness, and the sidelong looks of 
spiritual pride. But these have to be occasionally endured 
in all situations. It seems to me that the liberal spirit of 
truth will often accomplish more good by tacit and indirect 
means than by showy demonstrations ; by remaining among 
the circumstances where Heaven has placed it, than by 
changing those relations for others that may appear more 
imposing. It may leaven with its knowledge and charity 
the mass in which it is lodged, with more advantage than 
if it assumed a more distinct existence, or combined itself 
differently. It may insensibly diffuse an influence, such as 
no figures of arithmetic can express and no sectarian statis- 
tics inclose, but which will be better than any mere nu- 
merical increase of converts even to the purest belief that 
was ever professed. We might say judiciously to many a 
separatist: Render the best service you can where you 
are till the full time comes. While you continue with for- 
mer associates, your dispassionate judgment, your good 
temper and deeds, will exert their effects upon them. If 
you break from them, you part with that advantage. They 
then become hostile, and men do not easily accept the in- 
structions of an adversary. Your own feelings may so 
take part in that hostility, that something may be lost, even 
to you, that is better than knowledge. Wait at least till you 
are able to maintain of yourself the ground that you take. 
Then proceed to maintain it. But with more or less of out- 
ward display, according to the means that God has put into 
your own power. Reflect that the whole Gospel of redemp- 
tion is greater than your private understanding of it, or the 
understanding of it by any one else. Reflect, also, that 
your convictions are not of the kind that make the safety 
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of the soul dependent upon any speculative conclusions. 
That vulgar excuse for fanaticism and intolerance has no 
existence for you. You have put it faraway. They who 
think that every one must “dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings” who does not believe as they do, are consistent when 
they denounce; are consistent when they persecute ; are 
consistent if they lose sight of all merely human considera- 
tions in the breadth of such infinite consequences, They 
are not doing half enough in any respect; no, not the 
most untiring, the most impassioned of them. They are 
sluggish and untrue to their commissions of wrath. They 
should give themselves no peace, while a Pagan or a heretic 
can by any methods be redeemed. ‘The ties of every or- 
dinary inducement, and of dear nature itself, should snap 
off, like threads of flax, before the flame of that terrible 
malediction. Pardon them if they should be unreasonable. 
Pardon them if they are arbitrary and bitterly vehement. 
But who shall pardon us, if, with a faith that inculcates an 
opposite doctrine and breathes a different life, we should 
learn to take any position in that uncharitableness and zeal- 
otry, which it was our first step to disallow. 

Let us say to all: Think less of your speculative pecu- 
liarities, and more of the Christian righteousness. Be will- 
ing even to accept the wisdom that lies hidden in an 
Eastern parable. And thus it runs: The Caliph summoned 
his wisest man to the steps of his throne, and demanded of 
him which of the four sects of Islam was in the right way 
to the Heavenly Presence. ‘Commander of the faithful,’ 
replied the sage, ‘there is just that number of avenues, — 
just four, — leading to the throne on which you sit. You 
called me hither; I submitted to the guidance of him you 
sent; and now, ‘dazzled with the glory I witness, I have 
already forgotten by which of the passages [ arrived.’ 





























Niagara. 


Arr. VIIL— NIAGARA.* 


Tremenvovs torrent! wild thy waters rush, 
And madly bound to gain the beetling verge ; 
The firm earth trembles as thy dark floods gush 
Between the dizzy cliffs, and forward urge 
Wave upon wave to meet the ocean’s surge ; 
Sublimely beautiful, thy billows leap 
Down the abyss whence ceaseless clouds emerge ; 
Awe-struck I stand, as darkly o’er the steep 
The struggling waters roll: deep calleth unto deep ! 


Thou look’st eternal! But the time shall be 
When thy swift waters shall be seen no more ; 
When God shall seal the fountains of the sea, 
And hush the mighty thunders of thy roar ; 
Chaos may rend thine adamantine floor, 
The heavens and earth be shrivelled as a scroll: 
Then what art thou to man, whose mind will soar 
Above the wreck of worlds, a LIVING souL, 
To press forever on while endless ages roll ! 


Niagara, June, 1844. R. C. W. 





* We have sometimes thought that a faithful record of the impressions 
made upon visitors by the scene presented to them at Niagara, would 
afford pretty accurate evidence of the habits of mental and moral asso- 
ciations which they had severally formed. The shrewd calculator, who 
estimates everything by its practical value, sees only a vast water-power, 
and wonders ‘how much machinery it would drive;’ while Ole Bull 
hears the melodies of heaven as he passes beneath the sheet of water, 


and on his return converts the cataract into music. To the admirer of 


popular institutions the torrent discourses of freedom, and to a heart per- 
vaded by religious faith it speaks of the greatness and glory of God. 
Even theological opinion would be found to color such a record as we 
have supposed. Our friend who has contributed these lines shows in 
them what are the trains of thought with which his mind is familiar. 
The most remarkable example we think we have ever known of the 
connexion between dogmatic belief and the imaginative faculty came 
under our eye recently in some lines published in a New York newspa- 
per, and there said to have been written at Niagara, from which it ap- 
peared that the writer beheld in the sublime spectacle before him an 
image — of what, think you, reader? —of the “cataract of the Divine 
wrath”’ pouring over the guilty soul ! Eps. 
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Art. IX.— CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES.* 


Successive statements and explanations of the doctrinal 
opinions held by large bodies of professedly Christian be- 
lievers, are for several reasons of great value. ‘To those 
who admit the intervention of human authority exercised in 
matters of faith, through an ecclesiastical organization, a 
general summary of articles of belief, copied or re-printed 
merely to replace the wear of time or to supply successive 
generations, is all that is thought necessary ; apologies, vin- 
dications and proofs of the doctrines maintained, are sup- 
posed to be not only useless but of dangerous tendency. 
Thus we find that the Roman Church very seldom sends 
forth explanations and scriptural vindications of its doc- 
trines. We believe that scarce one such treatise can be 
found on our book-catalogues for each generation of men 
since the Roman Church has had an existence. The 
few treatises of that character which it has produced have 
been mainly called out by controversy and in self-defence. 

Protestantism, on the contrary, in its various forms, is 
perpetually reconsidering its grounds, and presenting the 
proofs of the doctrinal formularies held in its different Com- 
munions. Even the Friends, or Quakers, have sent forth 
publications of this nature, fully proportioned to their num- 
bers. The English Church abounds with such works. But 
Calvinism has produced whole libraries of volumes filled 
with statements, proofs, qualifications, extenuations, and 
reviews of its own doctrines. These all have, as we have 
said, for several reasons, a great value. ‘They mark, more 
distinctly than any other class of intellectual works, the 
stages of progress in human thought in the places where 
they are produced, and they mark those stages accurately. 
They furnish an index which shows how each original 
attainment of successive generations affects the sum of 
inherited and established opinion. They show the reluc- 
tance of men to part from what they have ignorantly re- 
vered or believed, and they exhibit the struggles which 
endeavor to reconcile a cherished faith, supposed to be es- 





* The Christian Doctrines. By Rev. Hussparp Winstow, of Boston, 
Author of “Young Man’s Aid,” etc. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
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sential to salvation, with the irrepressible doubts which have 
enfeebled it. A chronological arrangement of the treatises 
on Calvinistic doctrines which have appeared in New Eng- 
land alone, since its colonization, would furnish sufficient 
materials for a Philosophy of the Human Mind.  Begin- 
ning with the bald and literal exhibitions of Calvinism 
which were made by the preachers of the second genera- 
tion in New England, —those bitter pills which it was 
thought would lose all their efficacy if sugared in the least, 
and which required as the great condition of a true be- 
liever that he should not show by face or muscle how bitter 
they were, — we are led through a long succession of trea- 
tises down to the very book before us. Who that knows 
their multitude and their contents, does not know that they 
contain the history of the human mind in these parts of 
the world? Before our eyes those multiplied volumes 
range themselves under the form of a long flight of steps, 
each phase in opinion, each qualification of a doctrine, 
each trimming and shaping of one of the ‘five points’ of 
Calvinism, making a new step. We leave it to our Calvin- 
istic brethren to decide whether this flight of steps, of their 
own construction, ascends or descends, whether a qualifica- 
tion of doctrine demanded by Scripture and reason is a 
flight towards the air, or an approach to a stable foothold 
on earth. They are fond, however, of representing Uni- 
tarianism as a downward course; and as modifications of 
Calvinism here produced Unitarianism, we suppose we 
must say that their successive treatises indicate a descent. 
Mr. Winslow’s treatise, like the multitude of treatises 
which have chronologically preceded it, seems to have been 
written after the faithful study of the works of his brethren 
before him, accompanied with a cautious anxiety as to how 
far he needed to qualify their statements. We must admit, 
however, that his views bear as little of the character of a 
modification of true Calvinism, as could possibly be recon- 
ciled with his good scholarship, and made consistent with 
the present position of theology. We have formed a very 
high opinion of his sincerity and his talents from perusing 
his book. We have learned from it a respect and a regard 
for him as an earnest believer, a faithful preacher of what 
he believes to be scriptural truth, and a powerful advocate 
of opinions from which we dissent. He writes in an ex- 
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cellent spirit, without denunciation or dogmatism. Passages 
of affectionate appeal and of great beauty are interspersed 
in his volume, and relieve, ——we cannot say, recommend 
— his doctrines. It is but very seldom that the grim spirit 
and the conjuring imagination of old Calvinism exhibit 
themselves in his pages. The following sentence, how- 
ever, is an instance :—‘‘ And even if a single soul that 
has been washed in atoning blood, and given in covenant 
to Christ, should be plucked from the Father’s hand, there 
would be cause of everlasting distrust and sadness in 
heaven, and hell’s heavy note of monotonous despair would 
be relieved by a horrid yell of malicious gladness.” The 
Saviour has told us that there is joy in heaven over a re- 
penting sinner, but Mr. Winslow, we believe, draws on 
his imagination for the reverse of the picture. 

The volume contains twenty-two chapters or lectures, 
the titles of which are: The Existence, the Natural, and 
the Moral Attributes of God, the Creation and Powers of 
Man, Depravity, Nature and Proof of Atonement, Election, 
the Nature and the Author of Regeneration, Justification, 
Adoption, Perseverance, Intermediate State, Resurrection, 
Proof and Facts of the Judgment, Reward of the Religious 
and of the Wicked, System of Doctrines, Proof of the 
System, and Conclusion. 

In comparing Mr. Winslow’s treatise with that in sup- 
port of Unitarian views lately written by Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body, we have been led to imagine what effect their candid 
perusal would have upon an intelligent and serious person 
who was familiar with the Bible, and had never been 
taught any system of doctrines which another person had 
drawn from it. We think we decide fairly when we say, 
that such a person, after perusing both works carefully, 
would be somewhat bewildered. Mr. Peabody’s views we be- 
lieve to be absolutely unanswerable, clearly stated, scriptural, 
consistent and true. Mr. Winslow’s views we admit to be 
stated with power, with an ingenious collation of scriptural 
passages, and likewise with consistency ; but so far as they 
essentially differ from those of Mr. Peabody, we are satis- 
fied that they depart from the plain teachings of Scripture. 
Now how will an unbiassed reader decide between them? 
We think, — is it not with fairness ?— that he would turn 
from the two books, and say that the correctness of the 
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views presented in the one or the other depended upon 
certain general views of Scripture, such as the meaning 
and the force of Scripture language, the connection be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New, and the extent and 
significance of inspiration. Let us briefly illustrate this 
point. 

Suppose that the Scriptures consisted entirely of the pas- 
sages which Mr. Winslow has quoted, and that he had 
quoted the whole of them under one or another doctrine, 
that he had made use of the whole Bible without omitting 
a sentence, and that the texts which he has classified in the 
book before us exhausted the whole sacred record. Then 
we should say that the Bible somewhat countenanced and 
supported Calvinistic doctrines, and that Mr. Winslow had 
made a very ingenious arrangement of its contents under 
different doctrinal titles. There, for instance, is his chapter 
on the “ Proof of the Atonement.” He wishes to show that 
the Calvinistic doctrine does not depend merely upon a 
few isolated passages of the New Testament which are sus- 
ceptible of some other interpretation, but that the burden 
of the Bible is that no soul ever was or ever will be saved 
but by the atoning blood of Christ, and that this fact en- 
tered into the religion of Adam after the Fall, the religion 
of the Patriarchs, the religion of Moses and the Prophets, 
the religion of John the Baptist, the religion of Jesus Christ, 
the religion of the Apostles, and enters likewise into the 
religion of the millennium and of heaven. We are suppos- 
ing now that the passages quoted by Mr. Winslow as bear- 
ing upon the way in which a sinner is reconciled to God, 
comprehend all in the Scriptures which relates to that doc- 
trine. The scriptural proof of his several positions or spe- 
cifications is as follows: the scheme of Atonement in Adam’s 
religion was expressed by the promise of enmity between 
the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent, and by 
the fact that Abel’s offering was accepted above Cain’s, be- 
cause the former was of blood, and the latter only of fruit ; 
the scheme was implied in the Patriarchs’ religion, by the 
command to Abraham to sacrifice his son ; the scheme was 
implied in the religion of Moses and the Prophets, by the 
requisition of sin-offerings of living creatures, of cattle of 
the herd and the flock, and in the prophetical representa- 
tions of Jesus as a victim ; the scheme was implied in the 
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religion of John the Baptist, by his exclamation, ‘“ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world”; the scheme was implied in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, because he said it was needful for him to suffer, 
that he might enter into his glory; the scheme was implied 
in the religion of the Apostles, by their reference to the 
blood of Christ; finally the scheme is implied in the reli- 
gion of the millennium and of heaven, by the ascriptions 
of glory to the Lamb that was slain. 

Supposing that under this classification the few passages 
quoted by Mr. Winslow were all that the Bible contained 
bearing on the subject of the Atonement, our first course 
would be to inquire if he had not linked these passages to- 
gether by an imaginary chain, and if he had not misinter- 
preted their specific and their general meaning. And we 
should be satisfied that he had. For that imaginary chain 
of his has been constructed by the torturing ingenuity of 
system-making for the last three centuries, nor do these 
passages all together make a single reference to the, supposed, 
prospective or real fact that Jesus Christ was offered as a 
propitiatory, a vicarious, or substituted blood-victim, in place 
personally of the sinner. We should then make answer 
severally to the specifications of passages under each head 
of his argument, and say the passages were misinterpreted. 
As to Adam’s religion, the promise that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent means, that 
one born of woman should trample all iniquity under feet ; 
nor is it anywhere said in the Scriptures, that Abel’s sacri- 
fice was more acceptable than Cain’s because it was of 
blood ; it might, for anything that appears to the contrary, 
have owed its excellence to the disposition and intention of 
the offerer. As to the Patriarchs’ religion, the command 
to Abraham to sacrifice his son bears on the face of it the 
evidence that the design was simply to try his faith, to 
prove whether he would still believe in a promise of God 
in reference to his descendants, when the son through whom 
alone that promise could be fulfilled was desired as an offer- 
ing. There is not the slightest reference in the narrative 
to an atonement or propitiation for sin. As to the religion 
of Moses, the appointed offerings under the law embraced 
all the forms of property, from the half-shekel of money to 
the first fruit of a tree, and of course included animals. 
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As to the religion of the Prophets, it does indeed refer to 
Jesus as a sacrifice, but a sacrifice to man, not toGod. As 
to the religion of John the Baptist, it does refer to the in- 
nocent child of God, but it refers to him as one who took 
away, not the punishment of the world, as the text should 
read to support the Calvinistic hypothesis, but the sin of the 
world, thus confirming the Unitarian view of Atonement. 
As to the religion of Jesus himself, his occasional referen- 
ces to his death always connect it with an effect to be pro- 
duced on the hearts of men by his willing sufferings for 
their good. It is remarkable, that from the lips of the vic- 
tim himself not a single word can be quoted favoring the 
Calvinistic hypothesis. As to the religion of the Apostles, 
their references to the blood of Christ are generally like 
his own references to his death; sometimes they are con- 
nected with Jewish technical phraseology, sometimes they 
appeal to Gentiles as brought near to God, that is, ceasing to 
be aliens from the promise, by the death of Jesus, which 
closed the old peculiar and exclusive dispensation. The 
Apostles, however, never once refer to Jesus as having 
taken suffering from us in any other way than by taking sin 
from us. As to the religion of the millennium and of 
heaven, the references to the death of Christ in the Apo- 
calypse are of like character to those in the Epistles. 

After these specific replies to the passages adduced by 
Mr. Winslow, which essentially change their relation to 
each other, their individual meaning and their general de- 
sign, we should proceed to ask if the Bible contained no 
other passages bearing on the doctrine beside those he had 
quoted. And here would come arguments which he could 
not set aside, founded upon passages whose existence in the 
Bible he has not recognised. If Abraham was called to 
sacrifice his son in order to show that a blood-victim was a 
necessary “atonement” for human sin, how did it happen 
that the Heathen who made bona fide offerings of their 
children every day were not accepted, but on the contrary, 
were condemned and held up to scorn for it, and were for- 
bidden all intercourse and intermarriage with the Jews. 
Certainly here is a marvellous difficulty ; — a sacrifice de- 
manded of one, while the painful homage was scorned in 
another. Again, what shall we say of all those passages 
which declare that offerings of any kind and of all kinds 
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were allowed and tolerated only as helps in the religious 
education of a blind people, and that the regulations con- 
cerning them were designed only to introduce some order 
and method in services which would still have been per- 
formed, but in disorder? And what shall we say of those 
numerous and sublime passages which continually cried 
out in the ears of those who were laden with their offer- 
ings, that the homage of the heart was far better, — “I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” Finally, what shall we 
say of those passages, the burden of the New Testament, 
which declare that the reconciliation of the sinner to God 
is won by the use of the means which Christ has provided 
for us, and that remission of sins is gained only by repent- 
ance of sins? 

The simple truth is, that the Calvinistic interpreter 
recognises only a portion of the contents of the Bible, and 
the love of a theory which shall serve as a chain to connect 
passages torn from their original connection leads him in- 
sensibly to pervert those passages. Our Orthodox brethren 
are so fond of lingering upon what they call, and upon 
what Mr. Winslow in the trite phraseology of his sect 
calls, ‘the more distinctive and peculiar themes of the 
Gospel,” that they in fact make this distinctiveness and 
peculiarity of their own doctrines, forgetting the harmony 
of God’s truths and the most distinctive and peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel. 

We should be perfectly willing that an intelligent, a seri- 
ous and an unbiassed person should pursue the course we 
have indicated after reading Mr. Winslow’s and Mr. Pea- 
body’s treatises. We have no fears for the result. 

There is nothing peculiar or original in Mr. Winslow’s 
exhibition of the Calvinistic doctrine of Depravity ; for in 
spite of his ingenuity he cannot avoid teaching that most 
dangerous theory, that we are no more to be blamed for 
our sin than for the color of our hair. His theory of 
depravity begins with, and all depends upon, an obscure 
passage in the Epistle of St. Jude, which mentions “ the 
angels who kept not their first estate,” and who were guilty 
of the first transgression ages before men lived on the 
earth. Yet their malicious agency, although entirely 
excluded from heaven, “found its way to our earth.” If 
Mr. Winslow will allow the correction, we would remind 
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him that this was impossible, for St. Jude says these angels 
were ‘reserved in chains under darkness,” and we take it 
that their prison was not in nor under Eden. If God, 
however, intended to confine these fallen angels, according 
to Mr. Winslow he must have failed of his purpose, for 
they ‘“ found their way” to Eden, and tempted our first 
parents. What a view to present of the God whom Christ 
revealed! ‘The true Scriptural theory is the only rational 
theory on this subject. Adam’s fall proves only his lia- 
bility to be tempted, and shows him to have been in the 
same state by nature as we are. If his fall can be ac- 
counted for without supposing an original taint in him, 
why cannot our own sin be accounted for without such a 
supposition ? 

Mr. Winslow says that human depravity is “in some 
sense innate,” that it is.“ wholly moral,’”’ not constitutional 
or physical, as if in the blood, in which case we should be 
exonerated from blame, that ‘it is universal,’ that “it is 
total,” and that “it is by human means invincible.” We 
add that if it be all these, it is chargeable either to remiss- 
ness on the part of God, or to native incapacity of resist- 
ance on the part of man. 

If we can understand Mr. Winslow’s views of Regenera- 
tion, he maintains that only half, and that the poorer half 
of a human being, is born when he comes into this world. 
He says that all promptings to holiness come from God 
through his Spirit. From what source do the rest, the 
earlier of man’s faculties come? If Mr. Winslow’s chapter 
on regeneration teaches any doctrine, we fear that we 
must define it as downright fatalism. When discussing the 
nature of atonement, he says, that, “ Even if mankind had 
the disposition to return to God, the offended law had de- 
mands which they never could satisfy.”” What is this but 
to charge God with giving us the task which Pharaoh 
gave to the Israelites, the task of making bricks without 
straw ? 

There are a few passages in Mr. Winslow’s volume 
which are not creditable to his scholarship. Speaking of 
the Atonement he says: “It will stretch forward into the 
unexplored ages of eternity, and awaken in the cause of 
holiness new and everlasting songs in heaven. ‘That in 
the ages to come, he might show the exceeding riches of 
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his grace in his kindness towards us, through Christ Jesus.’ 
The atonement is therefore now, and to all eternity will 
remain, a full moral equivalent for the penalty due to sin- 
ners.” The author here implies that the phrase, “ the ages 
to come,” isa prophetic reference to the eternal value of the 
Atonement. Is it possible that he does not know that the 
phrase means only, the age of the Christian dispensation 
on earth? 

Mr. Winslow says, “ It is a popular modern theory, that 
the atonement of Christ is a mere reconcilement.” Why 
that word mere, except to forestall discredit to the theory ? 
And is not the theory Paul’s theory? Does he not use the 
very word? Will Mr. Winslow, asa scholar, assert that 
the scriptural word translated “atonement” means any 
thing more than merely the bringing at one, or reconciling, 
two parties? Mr. Winslow indeed causes his own theory 
to totter by the following allowance, which is unaccounta- 
ble with his views, and belongs to our own. Combatting 
the notion of some who have represented “ the atonement 
a financial transaction, so much suffering due and paid, for 
so much sin,” he says: 


“Christ has purchased for us no such right—no such 
demand on God _ God is under no more obligation to us now 
than he would have been if Christ had not died. Others have 
thought that there was a literal transfer of our sins to Christ, in 
such a sense that the Father actually regarded him as guilty, 
and as such punished him. This is their understanding of the 
Scripture, ‘He hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.’ But 
this isa Hebraistic mode of expression, and not uncommon in all 
languages, in which the cause is put for the effect. The mean- 
ing is, it pleased the Father that Christ should suffer for [on 
account of, or by reason of] our sins. The idea of a literal 
transfer of our sins to Christ, and of his righteousness to us, so 
that he becomes guilty and we deserving, it utterly inadmissible. 
There is— there can be —no such barter in the Divine gov- 
ernment.” — p. 108. 


So says Mr. Winslow, and so say we. We again repeat 
our expressions of commendation of the spirit and tone of 
this volume as a Calvinistic treatise. The concluding 
chapter is beautiful and affecting. Let him who reads the 
book, read the whole of that greater Book on which it. is 
professedly founded. G. E. E. 
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The Literary Remains of the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, D. D. 
Second President of Brown University, R. I. ; late President 
of Union College, N. Y.; and of the South Carolina College, 
S.C. With a Memoir of his Life. By Romeo Exton, D. D. 
etc., late Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages and 
Literature in Brown University. New York. 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 452. 


Proressor Exton has done a good work in editing this 
volume. ‘The memory of President Maxcy seems held in great 
veneration by all who passed under his instruction, either in the 
pulpit or the College; and his “ Literary Remains” here col- 
lected go far to justify it. Besides the brief memoir of his 
editor, which is too brief for our desires, seeing that it gives us 
but glimpses of the character of one so deserving, and is withal 
written in a candid and catholic temper, we have specimens 
of Dr. Maxcy’s sermons, chiefly occasional, addresses to the 
graduating classes of the Colleges over which he presided, three 
orations, and a lecture introductory to a rhetorical course in 
the College of South Carolina. We are not sorry to find also, 
in the volume, biographical notices of Dr. Manning the immedi- 
ate predecessor, and of Dr. Messer the immediate successor, of 
Dr. Maxcy in the Presidency of Brown University; of the late 
Chief Justice Eddy, his classmate and intimate friend, and for 
thirty-four years one of the Board of Fellows of that University ; 
and of the late Hon. Virgil Maxcy, one of the victims of the 
terrible catastrophe on board the Princeton in February last. 
Several of President Messer’s addresses, also, are placed in an 
Appendix. 

Brown University, although properly regarded as a Baptist 
institution, securing as it does by the terms of its Charter a 
predominant influence to that denomination, and deriving the 
principal amount of its funds from its bounty, has been fortunate, 
from Dr. Manning its first President to the present distinguished 
incumbent of that office,* in having men, not only of rich culture 
and scholarship, but of a remarkably enlarged and liberal spirit. 
The volume before us bears ample proofs of all this in the char- 
acter of Dr. Maxcy. He became the Pastor of the first Baptist 
church in Providence, R. I., in Sept., 1791, being appointed on 
the day of his ordination Professor of Divinity and a Trustee 
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of what was then called Rhode Island College. He was then 
just twenty-three years of age, and appears ‘to have at once 
secured a high reputation as a preacher. In exactly one year 
afterwards, young as he was, he was called to the Presidency of 
the College, which he held till 1802... He then became Presi- 
dent of Union College, and in 1804 was transferred to the Presi- 
dency of the South Carolina College, then just established. In 
that office he died in June, 1820, aged fifty-two years. Harvard 
University conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1801, when he was only thirty-three years of age. 

Professor Elton tells us that “‘ as a pulpit orator, Dr. Maxcy, 
during his Presidency of Brown University, was powerful and 
fascinating, and whenever he preached, the place of worship was 
crowded.” And we have often heard the same testimony from 
his contemporaries, in that city where he was so well known 
and so‘highly esteemed. A sermon delivered by him in 1795, 
on the existence and attributes of God, hardly seems to us to 
justify the very high encomiums of his editor; nor can we give 
equal praise with him to the discourses on the Atonement. His 
views of the atonement were “ in unison with those of President 
Edwards ;” and though expressed plainly and emphatically, were 
held by him, as were all his religious views, in a spirit of true 
Christian charity. A practical proof of this was his intimate 
and uninterrupted friendship with Judge Eddy, commenced in 
College and continued to the end of life; and it breathes through- 
out his writings. Professor Elton well says: ‘‘ Dr. Maxcy 
possessed that catholic spirit which resulted from deep piety 
and high mental endowments, and he could not substitute the 
shibboleth of a party in the place of love to God, and the prac- 
tical exhibition of the Christian virtues. His great and noble 
soul was incapable of contracting itself into the littleness of 
bigotry.” Dr. Elton is well disposed, as we are happy to testify 
from personal knowledge, to mark and to sympathize with these 
traits in the subject of his eulogy. 

Dr. Maxcy delivered in 1791 a sermon on the death of Dr. 
Manning, which does not appear to have been printed till 
1796. Some of his views in this sermon upon the connexion 
of Christ’s sufferings with the subject of natural death, he hold- 
ing ‘‘ that natural ‘death only was included in the punishment 
denounced against Adam,” and hence that “ it is evident that 
Christ abolished the same death that Adam incurred,” subjected 
him to ‘no small degree of displeasure,” as he himself tells us 
in the preface. In that preface he thus manifests his own gen- 
uine charity : — 

“The only thing really essential to Christian union is love, or 
benevolent affection. It is therefore, with me, a fixed principle to 
censure no man, except for immorality. A diversity of religious 
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opinions, in a state so imperfect, obscure and sinful, as the present, 
is to be expected. An entire coincidence in sentiment, even in im- 
portant doctrines, is by no means essential to Christian society, or 
the attainment of eternal felicity. How many are there who appear 
to have been subjects of regeneration, who have scarcely an entire, 
comprehensive view of one doctrine in the Bible! Will the gates of 
Paradise be barred against these, because they did not possess the 
penetrating sagacity of an Edwards, or Hopkins? Or shall these 
great theological champions engross heaven, and shout hallelujahs 
from its walls, while a Priestley, a Price, or a Winchester, merely for 
difference in opinion, though pre-eminent in virtue, must sink into 
the region of darkness and pain? I cannot induce myself to repose 
so small a share of confidence in the mercy of God, as to imagine he 
will not pardon all the sincere errors of his creatures.” 


We could extract passages from the sermons and orations 
contained in this volume, of remarkable beauty and eloquence. 
The oration delivered on the 4th of July, 1799, at Providence, at 
a moment when the country was threatened with a war with 
France, must have had a thrilling effect, and closes with a most 
stirring appeal to the patriotic and pious principles of his 
audience. But we take peculiar pleasure in noticing, besides 
the sterling merit ®f these ‘“ Remains” in a literary, and espe- 
cially a rhetorical point of view, the liberal and catholic spirit 
which pervades them. We rejoice in every example of this 
which the ranks of another theology than ours can furnish. We 
delight in every additional proof given to the world, that the 
Christian heart may beat within the bosoms of disciples of every 
name, prompting to the same generous, all-embracing love, amid 
even great diversities of denominational faith. The division of 
the Church to which Dr. Maxcy belonged, and the several 
literary institutions over which he so ably at different times pre- 
sided, may well be grateful for, and proud of, his fame. F. 





Lectures on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
By Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. etc. Professor of Theology in 
the University of Edinburgh. New York. 1843. 8vo. pp. 520. 


Turse Lectures are, as the author tells us, ‘a part of his 
ordinary pulpit exercises, now given without change or improve- 
ment to the world.” As might be expected, they are marked 
by all the peculiarities of style of their distinguished author. 
Not having been revised, however, they are perhaps more 
remarkable for wordiness, and endless repetition of the same 
thought in varied language, than any of his previous works. 
Considered as an exposition of the sentiments of St. Paul, the 
book has no value. It is rather a collection of sermons with 
passages from the Epistle to the Romans as texts, than a critical 
exposition of the language of the Apostle. All the thoughts of 
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St. Paul are presented to the author in the light of the Scotch 
Confession of Faith, and hence we have old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy set before us in all its deformity. The imputed guilt of 
Adam, and the imputed righteousness of Christ, doctrines which 
have so long been discarded by the Orthodox in New England, 
are here insisted on as in the highest degree essential, and 
insisted upon with tiresome repetition throughout the Lectures. 
“‘ We are sinners in virtue of one man’s disobedience, indepen- 
dently of our own personal sins ; and we are righteous in virtue 
of another’s obedience, independently of our own personal quali- 
fications.” ‘It is a singular dealing in God, that he should 
rate me for another’s sin, and evinces his ways to be not as 
men’s ways; but I will not complain of it, as I have a most 
secure and honorable refuge in another dealing of God’s, equally 
singular, even that he should reward me for another’s obedience.” 
Thus, m Chalmers’s view, is one apparent absurdity compens- 
ated by another. All the peculiarities of Calvinism are set forth 
with a plainness, with which they ought always to be exhibited, 
if they are true. No veil is drawn over the harsher parts of the 
system. No ambiguous language is used. Nothing is thrown 
into the back-ground. The difference between Dr. Chalmers’s 
orthodoxy and the late New England orthodoxy is quite striking. 
As these Lectures were a part of Dr. Chalmers’s pulpit exer- 
cises, he occasionally relieves the dryness and darkness of his 
theology by passages of practical interest, not destitute of 
beauty. If it were our practice to give extracts in our Notices 
of works, we might quote, in illustration of this remark, two 
passages, relating to infants, for the singular contrast which 
they present to each other. In the former passage Dr. Chal- 
mers speaks as a theologian ; in the latter, as aman. They are 
not the only examples of the kind which the book affords. n. 





A Selection from the Writings of Henry R. Cleveland. With 
a Memoir, by Georce 8S. Hiwarp. Printed for private dis- 
tribution. 1844. pp. li. and 384. 12mo. 


Arter reading this delightful volume we understand the 
feeling which more than one of Mr. Cleveland’s intimate friends 
have expressed ; a feeling of mingled gratification and surprise, 
at the versatility, richness, and maturity of his powers. His 
varied attainmenis, his refined tastes, his pure and pleasant 
writing, and yet more, his warm affections, his tender and true 
friendships, his social charm and moral excellence, his Christian 
integrity and lofty aims, made his short life one of unusual 
power as well as promise. Its power would be greater, if the 
book we are noticing could be more widely circulated. No one 
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could read it without profit. The Memoir by Mr. Hillard is so 
well written, so judicious in its encomium, and presents the 
excellent traits of his friend’s character so justly and attractively, 
and the selections which follow sustain so entirely all that has 
been said or intimated, that the volume is, in our estimation, one 
of the most valuable of the kind. We seriously regret its being 
only “ printed for private distribution.” We hope there may be 
another edition, if it contain only the Memoir and a part of the 
selections, to make a moderate volume suited to social libraries 
and common use, 

Henry R. Cleveland was born in Lancaster, 1808, graduated 
at Cambridge in 1827, and immediately engaged with two class- 
mates in conducting a high school in the interior of New York. 
Driven thence by sickness, he passed a winter in Cuba, and 
thence sailed for Europe. Residing in Paris one year, engaged 
in study, and connected with the American Legation as private 
Secretary to Mr. Rives, he travelled through Switzerland and 
Italy, returned to Paris to study another winter, and came home 
in 1833, improved in health, and with accumulated stores of 
knowledge. For some time after he was a resident in Cambridge, 
giving himself chiefly to the improvement of his own mind. He 
next opened a classical school in Boston, where he remained 
until his marriage in 1838. He then passed three or four years 
in the quiet retirement of a beautiful spot in Roxbury, enjoying 
comparative health, and tasting the highest social and intellect- 
ual pleasures. In 1842 his health again failed, and again he 
sought the mild skies of the tropics, was apparently benefited, 
and set out in the following spring for home, by the way of New 
Orleans. But insidious disease had crept on, and now arrested 
his progress at St. Louis, where he died, June 12, 1843. 

Thus brief and uneventful was the life of Cleveland. What 
could it have accomplished? Why should it be written? It 
accomplished much, for it was filled with diligent devotion to a 
high culture. He was a scholar. He loved study for its own 
sake, and made himself a proficient in many departments of 
learning and the arts. He was a warm and true friend, quiet, 
unobtrusive, tender, cheerful, endeared to many, and loving 
strongly. He was a diligent workman, making the best use of 
all capacities and opportunities, accomplishing in sickness and 
journeying an amount of reading and composition, which few 
equal in the same period of health. He was a conscientious, 
pure-minded, submissive and charitable Christian; resigning 
health and life, in circumstances of unusual prosperity and 
promise, without a murmur, saying, as his last words, ‘‘ What- 
ever happens, we must trust in God.” H. 
35* 
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Girlhood and Womanhood; or, Sketches of my Schoolmates. 
By Mrs. A. J. Graves, Author of Woman in America. 
Boston: T. H. Carter, and B. B. Mussey. 1844. 12mo. 
pp. 216. 


Tue plan of this work, designed especially for the young, is 
not badly conceived. “To one given to imaginary musing,” 
says the author, “‘ there is no sight more interesting than a band 
of happy school-mates,” and one is apt to indulge the fancy in 
picturing their future fortunes. Qualities early develope them- 
selves, the effects of which are to be visible in the choice and 
actions of the whole subsequent life. The narrator, — for the 
book takes the narrative form,— begins by sketching mental 
portraits of several of her school-mates, in one of which variety 
or love of display predominates, in another family pride, and in 
the resi. other qualities, good or bad, according to the character 
of the influences to which they have been subjected, chiefly in 
the circle of home. Then follows a short history of the life of 
each, in which the results of these qualities are visible in a 
series of disappointments, in the wreck of fond hopes, and the 
throwing away of the best means of happiness, or the reverse. 
The execution of the plan is not faultless, yet much truth, and 
many sound views of life, and especially of woman’s duties, 
temptations, and happiness, are presented to the mind in a style 
which, though not brilliant, is easy and agreeable. L. 





The Valley of Vision; or the Dry Bones of Israel Reviewed. 
An attempted Proof (from Ezekiel, chap. xxxvii. 1—14) of 
the Restoration and Conversion of the Jews. By Grorce 
Busu, Professor of Hebrew, New York City University. 
New York. 1844. 8vo. pp. 60. 


The Prophecies of Daniel. Nos. 1 and 2. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream of the Great Image. By Grorce Busu, etc. New 
York. 1844. 8vo. pp. 72. 


Tue object of. the first of these pamphlets is expressed in its 
title. Professor Bush argues from the Vision of the ‘ dry 
bones,” that the Jews are yet to be restored to their paternal 
soil, then to be converted, and become active missionaries of the 
Cross, and that we are now “just upon the borders of that sub- 
lime crisis in Providence,” which is to bring about this result. 
His pamphlet does not convince us, but we will wait. — In the 
preface to his exposition of the ‘‘ Prophecies of Daniel’’ the Pro- 
fessor intimates, that he has a deeper insight into the meaning of 
those obscure predictions than has been accorded to former in- 
terpreters; but of his claims in this respect we can better judge 
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after the completion of his work, than now. His plan has some- 
thing to recommend it.. He prints the original, accompanied, 
thus far, with the Greek version of Theodotion and the Latin 
Vulgate, side by side with a literal translation of each, a minute 
commentary being appended to each verse. The first chapter 
of the book is passed over without comment. L. 





M. Fabii Quintiliani de Institutione Oratoria Libri duo. Ex 
editione G. L. Spalding. Accedunt Note Anglica. Cura 
C. K. Dittaway. Philadelphie. 1844. 12mo. pp. 209. 


Tuts constitutes the tenth volume of Mr. Dillaway’s series of 
Latin Classics, issued in a very convenient form for manuals, 
well printed and furnished at the end with brief English notes 
explaining references and elucidating obscure passages. It con- 
tains two of the twelve books of Quintilian’s Institutes, the tenth, 
presenting his ‘‘ opinions of Greek and Roman writers,” hav- 
ing been selected, says the editor, as ‘‘ important for its history 
of Literature,” and the eleventh for its ‘‘ excellent precepts con- 
cerning propriety of speech and style.” We know not how 
much our American speakers are in the habit of reading such 
writers. The style of some of them, however, might be bene- 
fited by their precepts and criticisms. We are glad that Mr. 
Dillaway finds encouragement to proceed in his undertaking to 
furnish an American edition of select portions of the best 
Roman writers, thus contributing something to promote the 
study of the ancient classics so essential to a thorough and 
finished education. L. 





Reformers Fellow-Laborers with Christ. A Sermon delivered 
to the Second Congregational Society at Nantucket, on Sun- 
day, May 26, 1844. By Wiit1am Henry Knapp, Minis- 
ter of the Society. Boston. 1844. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Tue author of this Discourse does not think that all, or the 
greater part of the evils of society originate in a false theology, 
but that most men possess more religious truth than they are in 
a condition ‘‘ physically and morally” to obey. He applies this 
doctrine to the “‘ reforms” of the day, and until these reforms 
are ‘‘ effected,” the “truths of the Gospel,” he says, “ can have 
little practical influence.” The preaching of these truths, he 
thinks, can never bring about the reforms alluded to, though he 
afterwards makes a distinction between true Christianity, and 
much which is ‘‘ now called Christianity.” We think that 
some of his statements require large qualification, yet he speaks 
like an earnest man, and his performance has vigor and life. 


L. 
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Discourse on Slavery and the Annexation of Texas. By 
Orvitte Dewey, Pastor of the Church of the Messiah in New 
York. New York. 1844. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Dr. Dewey’s position before the public, both as a preacher 
and a writer, must draw attention to whatever he may send from 
the press; but in the present instance, the excitement of the 
public mind throughout the country upon the subject which he 
discusses, will cause his Discourse to find many readers who 
might pass by a pamphlet of a professedly theological character. 
We hope it will be widely read, and diligently considered. 
There was a personal reason alike for the preparation and publi- 
cation of this sermon; as we are informed in a note, that cer- 
tain expressions in a Lecture delivered by him in New York the 
last winter, which afterwards appeared in this journal, ‘‘ were 
wrested into a charge against the author of advocating Slavery.” 
The injastice of this charge it needed but few words to expose. 
** Nothing could be farther from the truth,” than such an impu- 
tation ; “‘nor is there any discrepancy between that Lecture and 
the present Discourse,” in which the author discusses “ the 
great moral question” now “ presented to this American nation 
for its decision” in the proposal for the Annexation of Texas. 
As a moral question alone, is it examined by Mr. Dewey. 
‘With the other bearings of the case,” whether political or 
economical, he has nothing to do. Starting from the truths that 
oppression is “the ‘monster-sin’” of the world, and freedom 
‘the great basis-principle of all personal and political right,” 
and that ‘‘ discussion” is the rightful and efficient instrument of 
modern reform, he proceeds to enforce one point which he 
thinks has not been as yet “ fairly and fully presented” to our 
people, and which is distinctly exhibited in one of the earlier 
paragraphs of the Discourse : — 


“ What is the precise question before us? Not whether it is 
right to hold the slaves we have, but whether it is right to accept as 
a component part of our social and political State another body of 
slaves. Not whether it is right to adhere to a compact with regard 
to slavery already existing, but whether it is right to legalize slavery 
anew. It is precisely as if there were no slaves in this Republic and 
never had been, and the question were now proposed to this country 
for the first time — will you recognize human bondage as a part of 
your free institutions ?” 


We cannot follow Mr. Dewey through his forcible and fervid 
exposition of this point. The intrinsic wrong of Slavery, the ex- 
cuses or palliations which are offered for it by its Southern apolo- 
gists, the atrocity of the slave-breeding “ business,” the inevita- 
ble effects of the institution upon the prosperity of the people 
among whom it is harbored, as learned from the history of past 
times and as seen in our own day, and the true character of 
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Northern feeling on this subject are successively presented, till 
he is brought to the noble conclusion, — ‘‘If I must be fanati- 
cal, let me be so for man, and not against man; let me be fanati- 
cal for his rights, and not against his rights ; let me be fanatical 
for human brotherhood, and not for human bondage!” Will 
not the moral and Christian feeling of the whole land repeat the 
sentiment as its own ? G. 





The Washingtonian Reform. An Address, delivered before the 
Hingham Total Abstinence Society, June 16, 1844. By 
James L. Baker. Hingham. 1844. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Mr. Baxer speaks of the evils of intemperance as every true- 
hearted man must speak of them, and he does full justice to the 
Washingtonians, of whose efforts he takes a brief survey. He 
then proceeds to offer some remarks on legal enactments for the 
prevention or suppression of intemperance. He defends laws 
prohibiting the sale of ardent spirits as not encroaching on the 
rightful exercise of liberty in the citizen, and concludes with 
some animating words addressed to the friends of the reform, 
who should not be disheartened, ‘‘ though a cloud may sometimes 
flit across its bright prospects.” No one can complain of the 
spirit of the Address, and should any fail of being convinced by 
the author’s reasoning, they will at least grant him the merit of 
fair argument and a pure and elevated tone of moral feeling, as 
well as a compact and forcible style. L. 





A Defence of the Protestant Bible, as published by the Bible 
Societies, against the Charge raised against it by the Rev. 
Dr. Ryder, President of the College of Jesuits at Georgetown, 
D. C., during a Course of Theological Lectures, delivered in 
March and April, 1844, in the City of Washington: That 
it does not contain the whole of the written Word of God — 
or Sacred Scripture —by 139 chapters, and, that conse- 
quently it is a Book which all Catholics Detest and Abhor. 
By Axroarees. New York. 1844. 8vo. pp. 68. 


Tue title of this pamphlet, which we have copied at length, 
sufficiently explains its object. But what are the ‘“ 139 chap- 
ters,’ which these dishonest Bible Societies have omitted to 
insert in their Bibles, thus taking from the “‘ word of God,” and 
issuing Bibles which the President of the Georgetown College 
says all true Catholics are bound ever to ‘‘ detest and abhor?”’ 
Why, they comprise the “‘ Apocryphal Books,” declared by the 
Council of Trent to be part of the canon of Sacred Scripture. 
Such charges as that here brought forward by the Lecturer from 
the ‘‘ College of Jesuits” might seem, at first view, too silly to 
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deserve a serious reply. Yet they produce their effect, like the 
charge brought against Unitarians of mutilating the Bible, and 
it is well the matter should be set right and the truth be 
declared. ‘The writer of this pamphlet shows, not by any elabo- 
rate and original research— this was not necessary — but by 
bringing together a mass of testimonies, how little support the 
decision of the Council of Trent derives from the voice of 
Christian antiquity. He expresses his intention of replying to 
some other bold and confident assertions of the Lecturer. All 
this, we think, is well. Let the public know on what ground 
the parties stand, and what is really the Catholicism of the nine- 
teenth century as expounded by its accredited organs. L. 





The Genealogy of the Descendants of Richard Haven, of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, who emigrated from England about 
two hundred years ago; among whom, through his sons John, 
Nathaniel, and Moses, of Framing sham, are all the graduates 
of that name, at Cambridge, Dartmouth, Providence, and 
Amherst, being twenty-five in number ; and twenty-nine others, 
of different names, who have graduated, at the same, or other 
Colleges. By Josian Apams, of Framingham. — Boston. 
1843. 8vo. pp. 54. 


Genea.oaies of the kind here presented are not wholly use- 
less; they do something more than gratify a mere love of anti- 
quarian research. They occasionally furnish aids to the annal- 
ist, or historian, by elucidating some obscure point, or fixing a 
disputed date, and their very minuteness constitutes one of their 
chief merits, after that of accuracy of statement. The present 
pamphlet bears evident marks of great care, and laborious 
research among old registries, manuscripts, and inscriptions, as 
well as diligence in gathering up, comparing, and arranging fast 
vanishing oral traditions. In the list of the Havens we meet 
with several names of individuals eminent for piety and worth, 
some of which a portion of our readers will readily recal, and 
from the daughters of the family, who by marriage have assumed 
other names, have proceeded descendants who have done no dis- 
credit to the virtues of their ancestry. L. 





Selections from the Writings of Fenelon: with a Memoir of his 
Life. By Mrs. Fouren. Fifth Edition. Revised and en- 
larged. Boston. 8S. G. Simpkins. 1844. 12mo. pp. 329. 


WE consider the continued demand for Mrs Follen’s selec- 
tions from so pure and elevated a writer as Fenelon, who rose 
far above all sects, as an indication of sound public taste, and we 
welcome with pleasure this new and enlarged edition. L. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record. —The last two months have afforded fewer 
examples of clerical changes than we have had occasion to notice in 
previous numbers. — Rev. Mr. Morison has resigned his connexion 
with the society at New Bedford, not from that frequent cause of a 
dissolution of pastoral ties, ill health, but in consequence of such a 
recovery of health both on his part and on that of Mr. Peabody, as 
enables each to take charge of a separate ministry. — Rev. Mr. Craft 
has relinquished his charge of the church at Lexington, and Rev. Mr. 
May, late Principal of the Normal School in that place, is engaged to 
supply the pulpit for the winter. — Rev. Mr. Lord, forme rly of South- 
boro’, has gone to Chicago, Iil., to fill the vacancy in the pulpit of the 
Unitarian society there, occasioned by Mr. Harrington’s return to 
New England. — Mr. Harri ington has begun a course of Sunday eve- 
ning services at the “ South End” in this city, with a view to the for- 
mation of a new society in that part of Boston. — Rev. Mr. Nightin- 
gale has resigned the office of minister at large at Lowell. — The 
meetinghouse purchased by the Unitarian society at Albany, N. Y., 
after having undergone large repairs, and renovation both externally 
and internally, was dedicated on Tuesday evening, October 15, of 
which notice will be found under the proper head. The installation 
of Mr. Harrington, and the semi-annual Convention, held this year at 
Albany, we also notice below. — The corner-stone of ‘the new meeting- 
house at Somerville was laid with appropriate religious services on 
Saturday, September 28, 1844.—'The chureh which the Unitarian 
congregation in Montreal, L. C., are erecting, will not, probably, be 
completed till winter. 





Convention at Albany.— The third semi-annual Convention of 
ministers and laymen of the Unitarian faith was held this year at 
Albany, N. Y., in connexion with the services of dedication and in- 
stallation which took place on the 15th of October at the request of the 
Unitarian society of that place. The Convention met on Wednes- 
day, October 16, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Rev. Charles Briggs of Boston 
was chosen President. Prayer having been offered by Rev. Mr. Lin- 
coln of Fitchburg, Rev. Charles Brigham of Taunton was chosen 
Secretary, and Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., Rev. S. K. Lothrop, and 
Rev. N. S. Folsom, Committee of Business. ‘Three resolutions were 
offered by this Committee, the first and second of which were made 
the subject of discussion till the hour of adjournment for dinner. The 
Convention re-assembled in the afternoon, and, after prayer by Rey. 
Mr. Hall of Dorchester, adopted the resolutions which had been dis- 
cussed in the morning, and proceeded to the consideration of the 
third resolution, the debate upon which was brought to a close by 
the approach of evening, when this also was adopted. Rev. Messrs. 
Dewey, Lothrop, and Jason Whitman of Portland were appointed a 
Committee to fix the time and place of the meeting of the next 
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autumnal Convention. An adjournment then took place to the hour 
of the religious service appointed for the evening. ‘This was attended 
in the Unitarian meetinghouse, in which the Convention had held its 
sessions, and was conducted by Rev. Dr. Dewey of New York, who 
preached from Acts xvii. 27, discoursing upon prayer, and especially 
upon the difficulties which many persons find in prayer, and the 
methods of cultivating a prayerful spirit. The house was filled with 
the audience. ‘The Convention separated at the close of this service. 

The Convention was as well attended as could have been expected 
by those who considered the distance of the place of meeting from 
the homes of most of the brethren. ‘Twenty-three ministers were 
present, and members of their congregations of both sexes. The 
discussions were free, earnest and fraternal, and were sustained by 
both clergymen and laymen. The subject which received most 
attention was the propriety or advantage of direct doctrinal preaching ; 
upon which there was a difference of opinion, though the prepon- 
derance was in favor of an explicit inculcation of those points of 
belief which distinguish us from other Christians. 'The brethren who 
attended the Convention returned from it with impressions of plea- 
sure and benefit derived from its exercises. We believe these period- 
ical meetings may do much both to inform and excite individual 
minds, and to give unity and strength to our denomination. The res- 
olutions to which we have referred were as follows: 


‘‘Resolved, That as Unitarian Christians we hold faith in Christianity to 
be the element of righteousness; and that this faith has its value in that 
it produces a righteous life, and efficaciously works by love to God and 
love to man. 

Resolved, That as the power of Christianity is in this faith as it dwells 
in the hidden man of the heart, the great reform demanded in it must 
proceed from the heart. 

Resolved, That as Unitarian Christians it is our duty, and earnest de- 
sire, to extend the knowledge and influence of our faith, holding it, as we 
do, to be the pure and primitive faith of the Gospel, directly producing 
the highest and most excellent forms of the Christian character, and pe 
culiarly fitted to meet the condition, the moral and religious wants, of the 
country at the present time.”’ 





Meadville Theological School. — An institution has been established 
at Meadville, Penn., from which we anticipate much advantage to the 
cause of liberal and just opinion in that part of the country. In part 
through the interest taken in the measure by H. J. Huidekoper Esq., 
and partly by means of assistance from New England and New York, 
a Theological School has been opened for the instruction of those in 
the West whe wish to prepare themselves for the ministry. It has 
commenced under circumstances which give ample promise of 
success. A substantial brick building, 60 feet by 40, has been provi- 
ded, which will give two large recitation rooms, and a chapel capable 
of holding from 150 to 200 persons. A library of 500 volumes has 
been collected, embracing all the works immediately needed by the 
students, besides which they will have access to yet larger private 
libraries. A sufficient supply of text-books has also been procured. 
Three Professors are attached to the institution, two of whom will 
reside at Meadville and give constant instruction. Rev. Rufus P. 
Stebbins, late pastor of the church in Leominster, Mass., will direct 
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the studies of the classes in the Old Testament, including Hebrew, 
Biblical Antiquities, Natural and Revealed Religion, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Systematic Theology, and Pulpit Eloquence. Rev. 
F’rederic Huidekoper, formerly a Divinity student at Cambridge, will 
give instruction in Hermeneutics, the New Testament, Ecclesiastical 
History, and the Latin, Greek and German languages. Rev. George 
W. Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y., will visit the School and give lectures 
on the Pastoral Care. 

The School was opened on the Ist of October, with five students. 
Three have since been added, and others have applied for admission. 
The expenses of each student for the forty weeks of term time in a year, 
it is believed, need not exceed $50, exclusively of clothing. The in- 
stitution is designed, in part, to meet the wants of the “ Christian ” 
denoinination, from whom a portion of the students will be drawn. 
The most cordial interest has been expressed by members of that 
denomination, of which an example may be seen in the resolutions 
passed by the “Erie Christian Conference, at its session held at 
Fluvanna, N. Y. September 12, 1844: ” — 


* Resolved, 'That the Theological School to be opened at Meadville, Oc- 
tober 1, 1844, in which the young ministers of our denomination may se- 
cure a good ministerial education, is worthy of our full confidence and 
support; and that we would earnestly recommend to young men who 
design to give themselves to the Gospel ministry, to avail themselves ot 
this opportunity to qualify themselves for usefulness. 

Resolved, 'That as there are young men among us of good mind and 
heart, who would wish to attend the School in Meadville, Pa., but 
have not the means, we would earnestly recommend that the churches 
and friends of liberal Christianity unite in giving them temporal assist- 
ance for this purpose, and that we consider such gifts a judicious assist- 
ance to our common cause.” 





Salem Fair. — The ladies of the four Unitarian congregations in 
Salem recently united in an effort in behalf of the Missionary 
enterprise, which was crowned with entire success. A fair, for 


which large preparation had been made, was held on the 5th of 


September, and was attended by many persons from the neighbor- 
ing towns and even from Boston, as well as by inhabitants of Salem. 
The weather was favorable, the articles offered for sale were various 
in kind and of the nicest workmanship, a rich display of fruits and 
flowers met the eye on every side, and all the arrangements showed 
the good taste and hearty zeal of those who had undertaken this 
work. The result exceeded their hopes. The amount received dur- 
ing the two days on which the fair was held was $3,518, from which 
perhaps $300 must be deducted for necessary expenses, leaving 
$3,200, as the available proceeds; which have been distributed, 
through the agency of the Missionary Board, to societies needing 
assistance in the support of the ministry or in the erection of houses 
of public worship. 


Installations. — Rev. George M. Rice was installed as Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church and Society in Cuexsea, Mass., 
September 18, 1844. ‘The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Lunt 
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of Quincy, from Philippians, iii. 9; the Prayer of Installation was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston; the Charge given by Rev. 
Dr. Flint of Salem; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Robbins of Chelsea; the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Water- 
ston of Boston; and the other services, by Rev. Messrs. Sargent of 
Boston, Pierpont of Lynn, and Gray of Boston. 

Rev. Henry F. Harrineron, late of Providence, was installed as 
Pastor of the First Unitarian Church in Atsany, N. Y., October 15, 
1844, The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, 
from 1 Corinthians viii. 6; the Prayer of Installation was offered by 
Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R.1.; the Charge was given by Rev. 
Dr. Dewey of New York; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Mr. Robbins of Boston; and the other services by Rey. Mr. Palfrey 
of Barnstable, Rev. Mr. Harrington late of Chicago, Ill., and Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Worcester. 


Dedication. — The house of worship belonging to the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Atpany, N. Y., was dedicated by religious services in con- 
nexion with the Installation of Rev. Mr. Harrington, October 15, 1844. 
The Dedicatory Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Furness of Philadel- 
phia, Penn.; the other services being those already mentioned in the 
notice of the Installation. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Harvard University.—'The anniversary exercises of Commence- 
ment week at Cambridge, this year, afforded more than usual satis- 
faction. On Tuesday, August 27, the annual Address before the As- 
sociation of the Alumni of the College was delivered by Hon. Daniel 
A. White, of Salem. It treated of the reciprocal duties of the insti- 
tution and of those who proceeded from under its care, and was 
marked by a sound course of thought and high tone of sentiment, in its 
exposition of the principles of a just intellectual culture. After the 
public exercises the association dined tegether in Harvard Hall. The 
usual Commencement performances occupied Wednesday, August 
28. The degree of A. B. was conferred on the members of the 
graduating class, 52 in number; that of A. M., in course, on 13; of 
M. D. on 35; and of LL. B. on 36. The honorary degrees of LL. D. 
were conferred on Hon. George N. Briggs, Governor of the Common- 
wealth, Hon. John Sergeant of Philadelphia, Penn., and Charles 
Lyell Esq. of London; of D. D. on Rev. Andrew Bigelow of Dan- 
vers, and Professor Edwards A. Park of Andover; of A. M. on Rev. 
Hosea Ballou 2d, of Medford, Professor Asa Gray of Cambridge, 
Rev. Robert C. Waterston, Hon. Nathan Appleton, and Jonathan 
M. Warren M. D., of Boston. On Thursday, August 29, after the 
declamations by candidates for the Boylston prizes, the exercises of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society were attended by a large audience, 
Prayer having been offered by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, an 
Oration was delivered by Rev. George Putnam of Roxbury, on the 
connexion between intellectual and moral culture, in which the de- 
pendence of true literary success upon the presence of the moral ele- 
ment was established by a series of vigorous remarks and pertinent 
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illustrations ; and a Poem was delivered by William W. Story Esq. 
of Boston, on Nature and Art, in which successful literary execution 
was combined with pure moral sentiment. The Address before 
the Alumni and the Oration and Poem delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa have been published, and will be noticed in a future 
number of our journal. 

The present state of the University, in all its branches, is highly 
satisfactory. The Freshman class, just entered, consists of 56, and 
12 have been admitted to “ advanced standing.” The number in the 
Divinity School is larger than it has ever before been at any one 
time, 13 having entered the Junior class, and 2 having joined the Se- 
nior class. ‘The whole number at present in the school is 38; in the 
Senior class 13, in the Middle class 12, in the Junior class 13. Con- 
siderable means of assisting students who require aid are connected 
with the school; the fear of incurring great expense in his prepara- 
tion for the ministry need not, therefore, prevent any one from resort- 
ing to Cambridge. ‘The increase of students connected with the Law 
School has made it necessary to enlarge Dane Hall, the building ap- 
propriated to the use of this department of the University, by an ex- 
tension of its length with the addition of wings, the work upon which 
has been commenced. The work upon the Observatory has been 
steadily prosecuted through the last season. The whole number of 
students attached to the University, including Undergraduates, mem- 
bers of the Divinity, Law, and Medical Schools, and Resident Grad- 
uates, is 611, a larger number than has ever before been embraced 
upon its catalogue. 





English Plagiarism. —'The plagiarism of the English press upon 
American publications has become too notorious to require that we 
should adduce evidence of its frequency, but it is somewhat remarka- 
ble how many of these thefts have been committed upon the domain 
of Unitarian literature. Not content with appropriating extracts 
without acknowledgment of the source whence they were drawn, 
whole volumes have been re-printed in England under the guise of 
original works. A few years ago Mr. Fox’s “ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” and Dr. Parkman’s “Offering of Sympathy,” were offered for sale 
by “ Evangelical ” booksellers in London, without the slightest inti- 
mation that they were the productions of heretical pens. More re- 
cently the re-publication of Mr. Muzzey’s “ Young Maiden,” as a 
new work from an English author, has been made the subject of mer- 
ited exposure. Another example of the dishonesty of English edi- 
tors has just been given, in the use which the London Monthly Re- 
view for last July has made of articles which originally appeared in 
the Christian Examiner — the journal for which we are now writing. 
In the thirteenth volume of the third series (numbers for Nov. 1841 
and Jan. 1842,) may be found two articles on the Burial of the Dead, 
contributed by Rev. Dr. Brazer of Salem, which have been unscru- 
pulously removed into the English journal, without an intimation of 
their transatlantic origin, and only with such defacement as occasion- 
ally impairs their beauty. We feel no objection to the importation of 
American thought into Great Britain, but every principle of literary 
and commercial justice requires that it should be quoted as of foreign 
production. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Monumental Inscriptions — Mount Auburn. — A monument has re- 
cently been placed in the Cemetery at Mount Auburn, to the memory 
of the Rev. Dr. Channing. It was designed by the late Mr. Allston, 
whose directions have been strictly observed, and was erected in 
compliance with a resolution of the religious society of which he 
whose remains it covers was the faithful and beloved minister. It is 
a quadrangular monument, of white Italian marble, with a large 
square base of several stages, portions of which are deeply undercut, 
to produce the effect of light and shadow, surmounted by an equila- 
teral die having panels on its four sides, above which is a Roman 
sepulchral cornice or slab, supporting on its centre a low open vase. 
On the front is this inscription. 

In memory of 
Witiiam Exvvery CHannine, 
honored throughout Christendom, 
for his eloquence and courage 
in maintaining and advancing 
the Great Cause of 
Truth, Religion and Human Freedom, 
This Monument 
is gratefully and reverently erected 
by the Christian Society, 
of which, during nearly forty years, 
he was Pastor. 
On the reverse : 

Here rest the remains of 
WitiraMm Every CHannine; 
Born, 7, April, 1780, 
at Newport, R. L.; 
Ordained, 1, June, 1803, 
as a minister of Jesus Christ 
to the Society worshipping God 
in Federal Street, Boston ; 
Died, 2, October, 1842, 
while on a journey, 
at Bennington, Vermont. 


The monument stands on Greenbrier Path, and may be approached 
by turning to the right soon after entering the grounds. 


Our mention of this monument reminds us of other similar struc- 
tures at Mount Auburn, of which we desire that our pages should 
contain some notice. We refer particularly to those erected to the 
memory of Mr. Buckminster, President Kirkland, and Dr. Worcester. 
Obvious reasons lead us to select these three names. They stand in 
connexion with the name of Channing, in any enumeration of the 
men to whom this community is most indebted for the diffusion of 
correct religious opinion, high moral sentiment and pure literary taste. 
The monument to Mr, Buckminster was erected by the congregation 
of which he was the minister during the short, but memorable period 
of his professional life. It is an upright square structure, of white 
marble, having a narrow base and cornice, and a die of considerable 
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elevation with a Gothic panel recessed in each side; with these in- 
scriptions. 
On the front of the monument : 
BuckKMINSTER. 

On the second compartment : 
JosepH Stevens BuckMINnsTER 
was born 
May 26, 1784, 
was ordained pastor 
of the Church in 
Brattle Square, Boston, 
January 30, 1805, 
and departed this life 
June 9, 1812. 

On the third compartment : 
His mortal remains 
with those of 
his eldest sister 
were deposited beneath 
this stone 
by the care of the church 
to which he 
had ministered, 
June 12, 1842. 

On the fourth compartment : 
Lucy Maria, 
sister of 
Rev. J. S. Buckminster, 
and wife of 
Professor John Farrar, 
was born 
October 11, 1787, 
and died 
September 20, 1824. 


This monument may be found by the visitor to Mount Auburn, on 
Hyacinth Path, at the distance of an eighth of a mile from the gate. 

The monument to the memory of Dr. Kirkland, on the summit of 
Harvard Hill, is a cenotaph, erected by graduates of the University 
over which he presided. It is, in form, a large upright sarcophagus, 
of Italian marble, with Gothic panels and decorations, and is sur- 
mounted by a book and double scroll. It bears these inscriptions. 


Joannt THORNTON KIRKLAND, 
viro honorato, dilecto, 
auctoritate, suavitate, 
ingenii acumine, sermonis venustate, 
et animi quadam altitudine 
preestanti, 
Academie Harvardiane, 
per annos xvii. faustos preesidi 
zequo, vigilanti, benigno, pio, 
Alumni grate memores 
hoc monumentum ponendum curaverunt. 


36* 
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On the reverse : 
Joannes THorntTON Kirxktanp, 8S. T. D. 
Decessit die Aprilis XX VI. 

A. D. MDCCCXL. 

AMtatis sue LXIX. 


The memorial raised by grateful friends over the remains of Dr. 
Worcester stands at the meeting of Walnut and Laurel Avenues, is 
constructed of white marble, is very simple in its form, and sur- 
mounted by across. ‘The inscription on the front :— 


To 
Noan Worcester, D. D. 
Erected by his Friends, 
In commemoration of his Zeal and Labors 
In the Cause of Peace ; 
And of the 
Meekness, Benignity, and Consistency 
Of his Character, 
As a 
Christian Philanthropist and Divine: 
“ Speaking the Truth in Love.” 
On the reverse : 
Noaun WORCESTER, 

Born at Hollis, N. H., Nov. 25, 1758: 
Died at Brighton, Mass., Oct. 31, 1837: 
Aged 79 years. 

“ Blessed are the Peacemakers, 
For they shall be called 
The Children of God.” 


The increase at Mount Auburn of memorials, which add interest 
and beauty to a spot that nature seems to have designed for the use to 
which it is now consecrated, cannot have escaped the notice of any 
one by whom it has been recently visited. Every year is multiplying 
upon its surface the evidences of tender sentiment and refined taste. 
5y means of a subscription, in addition to receipts from the sale of lots, 
the ‘Trustees have been enabled to prosecute the plans originally con- 
templated for redeeming and adorning the grounds. ‘The wooden gate- 
way has given place to one of granite, and along the whole front of 
the Cemetery a very neat iron fence has taken the place of the former 
wooden palisade. A similar fence, or one of durable masonry, will 
be carried around the three other sides. Workmen are now engaged 
in deepening the ponds and draining the marshy parts of the ground, 
which will be. made in future to increase instead of marring the beauty 
of the place. It is intended in the course of the next year to erect a 
Chapel, for the performance of the funeral service, if desired, at the 
place of interment, and for the reception of such sculpture as might 
suffer from exposure to the open air. It will present a fine example 
of the Continental Gothic, and from its dimensions and the material 
of which it will be built will be suited to meet the wants of many 
generations after the present. We may add that before another 
spring Mount Auburn will contain a bronze statue of full size, placed 
there in honor of Dr. Bowditch, whom it represents in a sitting posture, 
as in his familiar habits of study. The model has been executed by 
Ball Hughes, and is one of the most successful results of modern art. 
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LETTER FROM S. H. DICKSON, M. D. 


In our introductory remarks to the Letter of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
in our July number, we expressed our disinclination to publish replies 
to articles that might appear in our Journal, and we repeat that we 
do not wish to make our pages the vehicle of direct controversy. 
But as the Letter which we give below comes from a source entitled 
to respect, the writer being a member of the medical profession of 
high standing in the section of the country to which he belongs, and 
as it proposes to treat the subject to which it relates historically and 
scientifically, under which aspect it was presented by Dr. Carpenter, 
we feel that we cannot in justice either to the author or to our read- 
ers, nor in consistency with the principle on which this journal is 
conducted, — of allowing the free expression of opinion, — refuse it 
admission. We wish it, however, to be taken not as representing 
either the opinions or feelings of the Editors of the Examiner, but 
those of an intelligent correspondent at the South, with whose views 
our readers may “be glad to have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted, — [Eds. Christ. Exam. and Rel. Misc.] 


To the Editors of the Christian Examiner : 

GENTLEMEN: — May | ask your insertion of a brief reply to the 
Letter of Dr. W. B. Carpenter of Bristol, England, published in the 
July number of the Christian Examiner. The name of this distin- 
guished physiologist carries with it such weight, that those of us who 
think him in error, and who have hitherto been silent on the subject 
of which he treats, cannot help feeling that the incorrect statements 
to which he has given his endorsement must not be left uncontra- 
dicted or his argument left unanswered. 

I am glad to notice that Dr. C. avoids the discussion of the general 
subject of Slavery, “ fully admitting that the question is a most diffi- 
cult one, and that on his side of the water the number and extent of 
the difficulties which environ it are very imperfectly known.” He 
comments upon an able article in a late number of the Examiner, 
and objects to “a point comprised in one sentence of that paper, as 
follows: the colored population is said to be ‘scattered among us, 
and yet separated from us by impassable barriers, physical if not 
mental; refused intermarriage ; refused intercourse as equals, ete.’ ” 
Dr. C. endeavors to demonstrate, that this statement is neither “sci- 
entifically nor historically true.” “ How is he (the Negro) ever to 
rise?” exclaims the writer above quoted, well aware of the actual 
* difficulties which environ the topic.” ‘These difficulties Dr. C. failing 
to appreciate, believes himself to have removed; and speaks lightly 
of the impediments natural and artificial, original and conventional, 
which oppose themselves to the elevation of the black race. 

In reply, I propose to maintain the doctrine laid down by your 
former correspondent, and to show that “these barriers are impassa- 
Me ;” that the colored population must be “ refused intercourse with 
us as equals ;” and that they can neither “ rise,” as a race, by such in- 
tercourse, nor should the attempt to raise them in this way, especially 
if it imply intermarriage, ever be made by the race already elevated 
above them. I propose to show that it is historically true that “an 
impassable barrier” has always existed between the races, and that 
it is “scientifically true ” that it exists now. 
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As an article of religious belief or inference, it is totally irrelevant 
to discuss here the question of the original unity of the human race, 
concerning which he refers to the works of Dr. Prichard. It would 
occupy a volume to follow up Dr. P., whose facts are a multitudinous 
mass of every shade and grade of authenticity, and whose reason- 
ings are all of the nature of special pleading. He is an advocate, 
anxious not to discover truth, but to maintain an opinion. Prejudi- 
ces, sentiments, accidental events constitute the data from which his 
conclusions are drawn ; and any traveller who offers a favoring asser- 
tion is authority with him, “Climate and circumstances” give all 
the modifications of animal tribes, and account, as in the view of 
our own Stanhope Smith, for all variations and peculiarities. “ Ex- 
ternal contingencies,” “ flattening the foot of the negro,” have left 
that of the red man finely arched ; curling and shortening the African 
hair, they have smoothed and straitened that of the Hindoo in one 
hemisphere, and lengthened in the other the capillary covering of 
the Crow and the Mandan. 

Morton, of whom American science is justly proud, gives us the 
result of his profound, extensive and cautious researches in the fol- 
lowing proposition: “The physical or organic characters which dis- 
tinguish the several races of men, are as old as the oldest records 
of our species.” As they exist not less obviously now than they did 
four thousand years ago, and as they have not been overcome, they 
form barriers in the truest sense impassable. Delineations of the 
Negro from 1700 to 2000 years B. C. abound in the Egyptian monu- 
ments ; their peculiarities being in every way strongly marked, and 
exactly the same as at the present day. 

Dr. C.’s own admissions on this subject of “ marked differences” 
are abundantly sufficient. ‘ Between a Guinea-Coast Negro and an 
intelligent Englishman or American, the distinctions do appear defi- 
nite enough.” “The Caucasian races as a whole have vastly im- 
proved upon the original type; the Negro races have, taken as a 
whole, retrograded from it.” In his “ Physiology,” he speaks very 
forcibly of the degradation of some of the tribes of Africa and New 
Holland, declaring, that “to bring them up to the level of the Euro- 
pean would probably require centuries of civilization.” (p.70, Amer. 
Edit.). Being asked by Dr. Tuckerman, whether twelve black chil- 
dren, “taken from their parents at a year old, and brought up with 
twelve white children of the same age, would show an equality of 
mental power with the latter,” he answered, “Certainly not; but if 
the descendants of these black children were treated in the same 
manner for several generations, this equality would result.” What- 
ever then was “the original type” from which the Negro has retro- 
graded — Adam or Noah —as the Caucasian has “ vastly ” improved 
upon it, the distance between them must be doubly vast. How are 
they to be again brought upon a level, —“ how is the Negro to rise,” 
— how is the impassable barrier to be passed ? 

If Prichard, and Stanhope Smith, and Dr. C. are right, and th® 
Negro has descended from a better station under the gradual and pro- 
gressive pressure of adverse circumstances, these effects, even if the 
unfavorable contingencies be removed, will not cease at once, but 
must gradually subside and disappear, and it will take him a long 
time to regain “ the level of the original type.” Even then, accord- 
ing to Dr. C.’s own admission, he will be “vastly ” below the Cauca- 
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sian. In every fibre of his outward frame, in every faculty of his 
mental constitution, he bears the impress of four thousand years, one 
hundred and thirty-three generations at least of progressive degrada- 
tion, doubly “vast.” How many generations, how many centuries, 
will it take him to retrieve his lost ground? If unaided, he never 
will advance one step. When we first meet with the Negro — in the 
world’s infancy,—he is just what we find him now; conquered, 
subject, in servitude. All the elevation he has ever attained has been 
procured, at a heavy price of suffering and sorrow, doubtless in most 
instances, from his contact with the white man; to whose claim of 
superiority and mastership he has always yielded a ready and hum- 
ble assent. Even this elevation affects the individual alone, never 
having spread to or included a tribe however small; a distinction to- 
tally unheeded by Dr. Carpenter, who would remove the “ impassable 
barrier” for individuals, by separating them from the race whose ele- 
vation he contemplates. The Negro never generates civilization in 
any of its lowest forms; he never extends it to his compatriots; he 
never transmits it to his posterity. When released from the hard 
school of the white, like the Indian returning to his native forest 
from the walls of Yale or Harvard, he relapses promptly into bar- 
barism ; as we see in the individuals of the Amistad and in the hordes 
of St. Domingo; and as, with the same probability, we shall soon 
see in the freed “ apprentices” of the British West Indies. 

To avert this retrocession, he must cease to be a Negro; and here 
is the obvious inconsistency of Dr. C.’s plan of Amalgamation. He 
holds out to him marriage with the white as “an improvement in his 
condition,” and he offers it to him as “a reward,” with the prospect 
of which he would excite his hope and ambition, and stimulate him 
to efforts at self-improvement and self-elevation. But how will such 
connexion elevate the black, or “reward” him—that is Dr. C.’s 
word — for taking pains to cultivate his mind and develope his fac- 
ulties? He is to be taught, and to be persuaded, to aspire. How 
high then shall we induce him to look up? Shall we indulge him 
with the hope of wedding into the family of some of the European 
aristocracy? Dr. C. does not hint at such an “impassability.” But 
— “the daughter of an American merchant may find the descendant 
of the despised Negro not unworthy of her attachment.” He does 
not insult with his suggestion the proud officials of the English 
government, who, like Sir Charles Metcalfe, looking from their 
lofty position on all beneath them as occupying a common level, 
forced the Colonels, and Judges, and planters of the Colonies to as- 
sociate on equal footing with their colored fellow Colonists; no, nor 
any of the well-born or well-bred of the middle class of his own 
countrymen. “The daughter” —not of a British, but —“of an 
American merchant,” is courteously selected; and she is to attach 
herself, not “ to the despised Negro,” but to “ his descendant,” who is 
to become “not unworthy of her attachment.” He must improve 
then, it is admitted, upon the present “type;” to improve, he must 
be educated ; and he must be educated by the white man, for his own 
race is very unskilful in teaching, however apt they may be in learn- 
ing. When will he be fitted for the honor and reward of intermar- 
riage with his teachers? In the present sentence, Dr. C. says it may 
be “in one or two generations ;” he had previously told Dr. Tucker- 
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man “ several ;” and in his standard “ Physiology,” he doubts whether 
as to some of our scholars it may not require “ centuries.” 

In the experiment proposed by Dr. Tuckerman, the twelve black 
children, starting from a lower natural platform than the twelve 
white, must, in order to reach them in any supposed length of time, 
improve faster than they. But they carry a double weight and attempt 
an impossibility. Dr. C. informs us, (v. Phys. pp. 69, 70,) that acquired 
peculiarities as well as original constitution are transmitted heredi- 
tarily, and that education creates “improveability ” as well as confers 
improvement ; therefore, the twelve white children being of a “ vastly ” 
superior race by hereditary constitution, of greater hereditary “ im- 
proveability,” and equally well taught, must go onward and upward 
faster than the black, and at the end of “ several generations,” — if im- 
possibilities could undergo augmentation, —the gulf of separation 
would be wider, and the “ barrier ” between the two races more “ im- 
passable ” than it is now. 

That the Negro can be educated, and will improve, under assidu- 
ous teaching, I do not doubt. That he ought to be educated, I 
have maintained always and elsewhere, (v. South. Lit. Mess. for 
May.) That he is educated, and would be educated better and 
faster, if it were not for the injudicious interference of volunteer ped- 
agogues eager to thrust into his hands dangerous and improper 
primers and picture-books, are facts that ought to be known to the 
wise and good everywhere. But it must be repeated until the real 
friends of the Negro will hear and ponder it, that it is unreasonable 
to expect him ever to attain equality with a competitor not only 
“vastly” above him now, but vastly more capable of rising, and vastly 
more ambitious to rise than he; unless some means are applied to 
retard our pace, while his shall be accelerated. 

Anxious to cut this Gordian knot, and too impatient to wait for the 
preparatory education of “one or two, or several generations,” pro- 
posed by Dr. C., many suggest, some have urged, and even Dr. C. 
himself very inconsistently mentions without disapproval, the alter- 
native of immediate and unrestrained amalgamation by intermar- 
riage. The result of this experiment, which, wherever possible, has 
been abundantly tried, will undoubtedly be the deterioration at once 
of the better race and the ultimate barbarism and destruction of both. 
In this country, however, “ the distinctions of race do really appear 
definite enough” to keep them well and widely apart. Nor does 
the Mulatto (too often, as Dr. C. reminds us, met with among us) 
serve in any degree to blend them or diminish their distinctness, but 
rather by his presence widens the breach. He is looked up to by the 
black — who knows and feels his inferiority, mental and physical — 
with envy and hatred; he is looked down upon by the white with 
contempt and aversion. He is doubly despised; partly because of 
his ancestry, and partly because he is of course a bastard. He is not 
fated to maintain anywhere his doubtful and intermediate position. 
I believe with Dr. Nott that the Mulatto is incapable of “ keeping up 
his number,” but must decay and disappear, —rising by admixture 
with the white, or falling back again in the same way into the ranks 
of his darker progenitor. I have no doubt of his comparative infer- 
tility and the inferior average duration of his life. I know that Dr. 
Torry has combated these views with his unfailing ingenuity and ex- 
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‘tensive research ; but I am well persuaded that time will establish 
their truth. 

Two or three grand experiments of Amalgamation have been 
made, and a third is now going on, the result of which it may be well 
to wait for, before we plunge into the perils of another. In the Brit- 
ish West Indies the colored population is in the ascendant, and the 
recent immigration of poor European laborers will do no more than 
mingle their blood with that of the possessors of the soil before they 
fall victims to the pestilential climate. Thus will a mongrel race be 
produced there, whose destinies, like those of their neighbors of 
Hayti, time will amply develope. Mexico exhibits the results, too, of 
this process of elevating the lower at the expense of the superior 
tribes. We are told that it is not easy to find a white under twenty 
years, of unmixed descent; the only difficulty being to decide upon 
the proportion in each of the old Spaniard, the Morisco, the Indian, 
and the Negro. We should scarcely select the Mexican as a choice 
specimen of humanity. I think there is scarcely white blood enough 
in the mass to save them from the universal retrocession to which 
the Moor, the Indian, and the Negro are doomed. But it is in Egypt, 
and the neighboring nations of the East, that we shall best see the 
effects of amalgamation — interfusion of Negro with Caucasian con- 
tinued for ages. Open the valuable work of Morton (Crania Egypt- 
iaca, p. 58,) and read the correction of one of the innumerable errors 
of Prichard’s book. Dr. P. maintains the descent of the modern Nu- 
bians from a Negro nation of the hill country of Kordofan, because 
it suits him to ascribe the diversities of organization to “ climate and 
circumstances.” Dr. M. reminds us that “while the Negroes flow 
into the country from one side, the migratory Arabs invade it on the 
other ; thus furnishing inexhaustible fnaterials for the blending of the 
two races.” He adds from Caillaud a remark on “the shortness of 
life, disease and dissipation of these people,” and quotes with appro- 
bation from another “ sensible and instructive writer” the statement, 
that “the Negro population is about one-sixth of the whole, and con- 
tinually amalgamating with it.” In regard to Egypt the influx of 
Negroes is estimated at three thousand a year, anciently by Arrian, 
recently by Madden. Morton calculates the number introduced 
within 3,500 years at more than 10,000,000. Clot Bey states the 
present Negro population at 20,000, adding that Negresses form the 
greater number of women in every harem. Thus we account at 
once for the degeneracy of the modern compared with the ancient 
Egyptian ; and for the progressive depopulation of that fertile and 
once densely peopled and highly civilized country. May God pro- 
tect our posterity from the fate of Egypt, Mexico, and the West 
Indian Islands. 

From the perusal and attentive consideration of Dr. C.’s Letter we 
learn 1. That the Negro is inferior, much inferior, to the white man ; 
“his race having retrograded from the ‘ original type,’ while ours has 
vastly improved upon it.” 

2. That this inferiority is progressive in an augmenting ratio, 
because “acquired peculiarities are transmissible and transmitted 
by a law of nature as well as natural ones;” and all that he ac- 
quired. while retrograding must be adverse and degenerate. 

3. That he is less improveable or receptive of education than the 
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white; because this quality is always relevant to and essentially con- 
nected with his condition. 

4, That under the most favorable contingencies — when enjoying 
intercourse, and aided and educated by the highest race of whites, 
he will require to reach their present level “one or two” or “several 
generations” or “ some centuries.” 

5. Therefore, if the white man improve at the same rate with the 
black, the latter will never attain the equality contemplated ; but this 
does not express more than a portion of the difficulty, for the white 
will and must improve faster. 

6. Therefore, as “the barrier is impassable,” as we cannot ‘level 
up’ rapidly enough, we must ‘level down,’ and sacrifice the white 
man, retarding his improvement and advancement to aid the black 
in his aspirations after “ social equality.” 

7. The only feasible mode of effecting this philanthropic purpose 
is amalgamation—the destruction of the two races by interfusion 
and the creation of a third that shall approach the intermediate point 
occupied by the “ original type,” from which one retrograded while 
the other vastly improved. 

Messrs. Editors; — Is it possible that our Northern brethren, your 
readers, are prepared for this view of the subject? Can they read, 
have any of them read, Dr. Carpenter’s Letter with approbation? I 
do not wonder at his calmness and philosophical philanthropy, for he 
can neither understand our situation in regard to this matter, nor 
fairly appreciate our difficulties. Here we are in South Carolina, 
with near 300,000 of the black race; quiet, orderly, useful, gradually 
advancing in civilization, and meanwhile living as comfortably, we 
believe, as the laboring poor anywhere in the world. ‘ Emancipate 
them! Emancipate them!’ exclaims the Abolitionist ; and the out- 
cry, beginning at our own border, resounds across the Atlantic, and 
echoes from the Alps of the Old World and the Alleghanies and 
Andes of the New. ‘Impossible’ we reply. ‘We cannot yield to 
them our homes and our country. We cannot remain as equal co- 
occupants of the soil. ‘They are in many senses, physica] and moral, 
after all their enforced “ elevation ” in the social scale, an inferior race ; 
not yet civilized enough nor sufficiently educated to be safe fellow- 
citizens in a republic without a standing army. ‘They retain yet too 
much of the “ original constitution” and too many of the “ acquired 
peculiarities” of their African ancestry. Well then, says Dr. Car- 
penter, marry them and elevate them in the social scale. Surely— “ if 
this be held out to them as a reward, it will speedily be attained.” 
No case has ever been imagined in which the Hibernian idea was so 
completely realized of “ the reciprocity being all on one side.” We 
are to teach them at an infinite expense of toil and time, and then we 
are to reward them for being taught; in the meanwhile neglecting 
our own education and descending half-way to their inferior level. 
Against this “lame and impotent conclusion” we enter our indignant 
protest, and declare before Heaven and our unreasonable brethren of 
mankind, that there is no conceivable alternative which we would 
not prefer. Sam’ Henry Dickson, M. D. 


Charleston, S, C., August, 1844. 
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Carpenter, W. B., Letter from, 139. 
Carter, Elizabeth, Memoir of, 123. 
Chalmers, Thomas, Lectures of, on 

Romans, noticed, 411. 
Chandler, P., Oration by, 280. 
Channing, W., Address of, 278. 
Cheney, Mrs., Sketches from the 

Life of Christ by, noticed, 122. 
Christian Worship in'the early ages, 

article on, 350—370 — Coleman’s 

‘Church without a Bishop,’ 350 

— Park’s Discourse, 351 — devo- 








tion, how viewed by the ancient 
Christians, 352 — simplicity of its 
forms, 353 — origin in the syna- 
gogue worship of the Jews, ib. 
—most ancient Christian wor- 
ship, 354—in the second cen- 
tury, 355 — Justin Martyr’s ac- 
count, 356— reading from the 
Scriptures, 358—other writ- 
ings, ib. — singing, 359 — ancient 
hymns, ib.— time of the erec- 
tion of the first churches, 360 — 
preaching, 361 — prayer, 362 — 
the Supper, how viewed by the 
ancient believers, 363 —a rite of 
the affections, ib.--how and when 
celebrated, 365 — changes, 367 — 
viewed in connexion with the 
dead, ib. — celebrated at the bri- 
dal service, 369 — historical sum- 
mary of its uses, ib. — character- 
istics of the ancient worship, 369. 

Clarke, J. F. C., Service Book of, 
101 — Discourse of, noticed, 127. 

Cleveland, H.R. See Hillard. 

Cleveland, Mrs., Stories for Chil- 
dren by, noticed, 125. 

Collation, the, 130. 

Coleman, L., ‘ A Church without a 
Bishop’ by, remarks on, 350. 

Convention at Albany, 419. 

D 


Daillé, John, work of, on the right 
use of the Fathers, noticed, 271. 

David’s Lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan, 233. 

Defence of Protestant Bible, no- 
ticed, 417. 

Dewey, O., Discourse of, on Sla- 
very and Texas, noticed, 416. 
Dickson, 8. H., Letter of, in reply 

to Dr. Carpenter, 427. 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 285. 
Divinity School, Cambridge, 283. 
Doctrinal Preaching, its necessity 

and utility, 80— consequence of 
neglecting it, 81— symptoms of 

a return to it, 83 — difficulties at- 

tending questions of doctrine, 86 
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— want of definiteness, ib. 

Dudleian Lecture, 136. 

E 

Ecclesiastical Record, 
419. 

Edes, R. S., Discourse of, 222. 
Elton, Literary Remains and Me- 
moir of Pres. Maxcy, by, 409. 

Emlyn, Thomas, notice of, 323. 

English Plagiarism, 423. 

English Reformation, the, article 
on, 1—23— its origin and char- 
acter, 1—Church_ infallibility, 
3 —general councils, 4— resist- 
ance to Papal assumption, 6 — 
Cardinal Wolsey, 9 — question 
of the king’s divorce, 10 — pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, 15 — ef- 
fect of the Reformation, 16— 
Convocations of the Clergy, 19 
— submission to the Church, 21 
— Episcopal Convention in New 
York, 21 American Episcopal 
Church, 22. 


129, 281, 


Fairs, 135, — Salem, 421. 

Follen, Mrs., Selections from Fene- 
lon by, 418. 

Fourierism, article on, 57—78— 
works relating to, 57 — Charles 
Fourier, 58 — social evils, 60 — 
causes of them, 61 —and cure, 
ib. — government, 62— institu- 
tion of property, ib. — the clurch, 
63— social organization, 65 — 
division of labor, 66 — competi- 
tion in trade, 68 — system of co- 
operation, 71 — individual house- 
hold, ib. — too much importance 
ascribed to outward arrange- 
ments, 73 — influence of society, 
ib. — error of the Fourierites, 75 
— individual sin the main cause 
of social evil, 76 — remedy, 78. 

France. See Protestantism. 

Frothingham, N. L., Address of, 
hefore Alumni, 381. 

Fuller, S. M., Summer on the 
Lakes by, noticed, 274. 

G 


Geneva, religion in, 305. 

Goethe, translation from, 247. 
Graves, Mrs. A. J., Girlhood and 
Womanhood by, noticed, 414. 

H 


Hall, E. B., Address of, 278. 
Hall, Mrs., Cross and Anchor by, 
noticed, 123. See Carter. 








INDEX. 


Harvard University, 422. 

Haven, Richard, Genealogy of de- 
scendants of, noticed, 418. 

Heart’s Youth, the, 73 — Heart’s 
Resolve, the, 79. 

Hering, C., translation from, 34. 

Hillard, G. S., Selection from the 
writings of H. R. Cleveland, 
with a Memoir by, noticed, 412. 

Holmes, O. W., Address of, 127. 

Human Nature, etc., noticed, 121. 


Ingersoll, G. G., Farewell Address 
of, noticed, 279. 

Intelligence, 129, 281, 419 — Reli- 
gious, 129, 281, 419 — Literary, 
137, 287, 422. 


K 

Knapp, W. H., Discourse by, no- 
ticed, 415. 

L 

Lardner, Nathaniel, notice of, 326. 

Life of the Saviour, 122. 

Lindsey, Theoph., notice of, 327. 

Livermore, A. A., Commentaries 
of, reviewed, 252—258 — char- 
acter of a popular commentary, 
253 — merit of Livermore’s, 254 
—volume on the Acts, 255 — 
defects, 256. 

Lives of English Unitarians, 317— 
330 — advances of the age rather 
material than spiritual, 317 — 
characteristics of Unitarians as a 
body, 319— persecution of, 321 
— Biddle, 322— Emlyn, 323 — 
Peirce, 324—Hallet, 325— 
Lardner, 326 — Lindsey, 327 — 
merits of Unitarian theologians, 
329. 

Log Cabin, noticed, 276. 

Lord’s Supper, as anciently ob- 
served. See Christian Worship. 

M 

Maxcy, Jonathan. See Elton. 

Meadville Theological School, 420. 

Ministerial Conference, 133. 

Ministers and Churches, 129. 
Eccles. Record. 

Ministry at large, 283. 

Miracles of the Gospels, article on, 
23—33 — no trace of fanaticism 
in the records of Christianity, 23 
— Jesus's use of his powers, 25 — 
validity of the proof of his mira- 
cles, 26 — genuineness of the Gos- 
pel history, 28 — Christ’s charac- 
ter miraculous, 31 — supernatural 


See 











INDEX. 


claims of Christianity, 33. 

Missionary Board, 284. 

Missionary efforts among the South 

Sea Islanders, 40, 44, 46. 

Missionary Fund, 135. 

Moehler, J. A., work of, on Sym- 
bolism, noticed, 119. 

Monumental Inscriptions — Mount 
Auburn, 424. 

Moravian Brethren, article on, 258 
—270 — social organization, 259 
— missions, 260—missionary Sta- 
tions, 263—result of missions, 
265 — character of the Moravian 
preaching, 267— cause of mis- 
sions, 269. 

Mystical element i 1 religion, 308— 
317 — forms of mysticism, 309 — 
history of, 311 — use, 313 — need 
of in our day, 315. 

N 


New Works, 137, 287. 
Niagara, lines on, 399. 
Normal Schools, 288. 


Notices of recent publications, 119, 
270, 409. 


O 
Obituary : — Charles Bulfinch, 138 
——James Taylor, ib. — James 
Thacher, 139. 
Oglethorpe, James, Peabody’s Life 
of, noticed, 278. 
Ordinations, Installations, 
Dedications, 136, 286, 421. 
Orne, C. F., Poems by, 125. 
Otis, James, Bowen’s Life of, 278. 
P 


and 


Park, E. A., Discourse of, before 
the Pastoral Association, remarks 
on, 351. 

Peabody, A. P., Discourses of, on 
Christian Doctrines, reviewed, 80 
—91 — their character, 84. 

Peirce, James, notice of, 325. 

Perry, W.C., Prayer Bell for the 
Universal Church by, 277. 

Philosophy, Modern, tendencies of. 
See Tendencies. 

Poetry, 34, 78, 180, 233, 248, 399. 

Pounds, John, sonnet on, 180. 

Primeval Words — Orphic, from 
Goethe, 247. 

Protestantism in France, 289—308 
— position of France, 290— 
character of Romanism, 291 — 
its concessions, 293 — French 
legislation, 295— laws relating 
to Protestants, 296 — organiza- 
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tion of Protestant churches, 297 
— effect of political changes, 299 
—classes of Protestants, 301 — 
preachers, 303 — Unitarianism at 
Geneva, 305 — inferences, 306— 
duty of liberal Christians, 307. 


Quintilian, selections from, by C. 
K. Dillaway, noticed, 415. 
R 


Reformation, English. 
lish. 

Reformers, the, sketches of, 170— 
180 — biographical interest, 170 
—Tagart’s Discourses, 172 — Lu- 
ther, 173 — Calvin, 175 — Zuin- 
gle, 176 — Socinus, 177 — Cran- 
mer, Knox, 179. 

Religious Denominations in U. 8., 
235 —- 247 —- Mormonism, 236 
— Unitarianism misrepresented, 
239 — religion in Virginia, 243 — 
Episcopalian presumption, 245. 

Religious education. See Young. 

Religious times, our, Dr. Frothing- 
ham’s Discourse on, 381—398 — 
change in the people, 383 — de- 
mand for more action, 384 — for 
more knowledge, 385 — for so- 
cial religion, 387— tendencies 
that require attention, 388 — lati- 
tudinarian movement, 389— 
movement upward, 390 —back- 
ward, 391 — organizations of the 
day, 392— philanthropic move- 
ment, 393 — proselytism, 394 — 
mistake of the separatist, 397. 

Robberds, J. W., Life of William 
Taylor by, reviewed, 204—217. 

Robbins, Chandler, Sermons of, no- 
ticed, 126. 

Robinson, Charles, Address of, be- 
fore Berry Street Conference, 
181. 

Rupp, I. D., History of religious 
denominations in United States 
by, reviewed, 235 — 247. 

s 


See Eng- 


Sears, E. H., Discourse of, 220. 

Self-reliance, transcendental doc- 
trine of, article on, 331—349 — 
foundation of ethics, 332 —self- 
denial, 333 — self-confidence, 335 
—need of help, 337 — indepen- 
dence of authority, 339 — agree- 
ment in ma oh hy 341 — duty 
of content, 342 — association, 
344 — publication of opinions, 
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347 — defect of transcendental 
ethics, 349. 

Service Books, article on, 99—106 
— erroneous idea of worship, 99 
—defect of Protestant Commu- 
nions, 100— Clarke’s Service 
Book, 101 — Sunday School Ser- 
vice Book, 103 — Vestry Hymns 
and Tunes, 105. 

Sparks, J., Library of Amer. Biog- 
raphy by, vol. ii., noticed, 278. 
Stone, Edwin M., Vestry Hymns 

and Tunes by, 105. 

Storer, J. P. B., Biographical notice 
of, 92 — 99. 

Sunday School Service Book, 103. 

Sunday School Society, 133. 

T 


Tagart, E., Sketches of the Lead- 
ing Reformers by, reviewed, 170. 

Taylor, William, Memoir of, re- 
viewed, 204—217—his early 
life, 205 — literary studies, 206 
— correspondence with Southey, 
207 — Southey’s literary habits, 
209 — Reviews and reviewing, 
211 — Jeffrey, 212 —Sir Walter 
Scott, ib.— Dr. Parr and Sir 
James Mackintosh, 213 — Tay- 
lor’s literary labors, 214 — his 
Synonymes, 215—his Historic 
Survey of German Poetry, 215 
— death and character, 217. 

Tendencies of Modern Philosophy, 
145 —170—spirit of the age, 
146 —- philosophy, ib. —- Ger- 
man, 147—French, 149 — Eng- 
lish, 150 — skepticism, 152 — sci- 
ence, 154—art, 158 —litera- 
ture, 160 — forms of action, 163 
— principles of a spiritual phi- 
losophy, 164 — results, 168. 

Tholuck, F. A. G., Exposition of 
Romans, noticed, 273. 

Transcendental ethics. See Self- 
reliance. 

Turner, W., Lives of Eminent Uni- 
tarians by, reviewed, 317. 


Unitarianism, present position of, 
externally considered, 106 — 118 
— its positive increase, 107 — its 
relative decrease, 109 — Unita- 
rianism in Boston, 110 —in Mas- 
sachusetts, 111 — loss of minis- 
ters, 112 — falsehood concerning 
Dr. Channing, 113 — Harvard 
College, 115 — Conventions, 116 





—secret Unitarianism, 117 — 
the West, ib. — misrepresented, 
239. 

Unitarian Preaching, alleged de- 
fects of, 181—191—want of 
fervor, 182 — stirring preachers, 
over-refinement, 186 — want of 
definiteness, 189 — what preach- 
ing is needed, 190. 

Unitarians, English. See Lives. 

Use of Life, a sonnet, 181. 

V 


Vincent, J. L. 8., work of, on 

French Protestantism, 289. 
WwW 

Ware, Henry, Jr., Memoirs of Noah 
Worcester by, reviewed, 371. 

Wheeler, Daniel, Memoirs of, re- 
viewed, 35 — 49 — biographical 
sketch of, 35—becomes a 
Quaker, 36 — goes to Russia, ib. 
— visits South Sea Islands, 38 — 
Tahiti, 39 — Quaker preaching, 
42—Sandwich Islands, 44— 
story of an infidel ship, 45 — 
Friendly Isles, 46—result of 
missionary efforts, ib. — returns 
to England, 48 — visits America, 
ib. — death, 49. 

Who would not be like the flower ? 
34. 

Winslow, H., volume of, on the 
Christian doctrines, reviewed, 
399 — 407 — modification and re- 
statement of doctrines, 399 — 
character of the volume, 400, 
407 — Unitarian and Orthodox 
argument compared, 401 -- atone- 
ment, ib. —theory of depravity, 
405 — regeneration, 406. 

Worcester, Noah, Memoirs of, re- 
viewed, 371 —380—early edu- 
cation of, 374 — ministry, 375 — 
publication of his Bible News, 
376 — edits the Christian Disci- 
ple, 377 — writes on war, ib. — 
issues the Friend of Peace, 378 
— his writings, 379 — death 380. 

Worship in the early ages. See 
Christian. 

Y 


Young, religious education of, arti- 
cle on, 223—232—early in- 
struction, 224 — influence of reli- 
gion in childhood, 227 — suscep- 
tibility of childhood, 229— Sun- 
day Schools, ib. — free exercise 
of the faculties, 231. 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


AND 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


Rev. ALVAN LAMSON, D.D. - - - —— ; 
Rev. EZRA 8. GANNETT,D.D. - - - - - - - t Editors 





WILLIAM CROSBY, 


118 Washington St., Boston, has lately published 
LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. Essays, by Harriet Martineau. With 


an Introduction to the American edition, by Eliza L. Follen. 

Contents.—The Transient and the Permanent in the Sick Room; 
Sympathy to the Invalid; Nature to the Invalid; Life to the Invalid; 
Death to the Invalid ; Temper; ; Becoming Inured; Power of Ideas in 
the Sick Room ; Some Perils and Pains of Inv alidism ; Some Gains and 
Sweets of Invalidism. 


THE YO!'!NG MAIDEN. By A. B. Muzzey, Author of “ The Young 
Man’s Friend,” &c. &c. Fifth edition. 


Contents—The Capacities of Woman; Female Influence; Female 
Education ; Home; Society; Love; Single Life; Reasons for Marriage ; 
Conditions of True Marriage; Society of Young Men; First Love; 
Conduct during Engagement; Trials of Woman, and her Solace; En- 
couragements. 


THOUGHTS ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CULTURE. By R. 

C. Waterston. Second edition, revised. 

Contents.—Introduction ; Song of the Angels ; Childhood; My Early 
Days; Growth of the Mind ; Thoughts on the Soul ; Religious Educa- 
tion; Lines to a Child; The Influences of Home; The Mother and 
Child; The Poor but Godly Man; The Culture of the Imagination ; 
The Love of Nature; Influences of Nature ; Death of C hildren ; A Sis- 
ter’s Grave ; Hymn on the Death of a Child, &c. &c. &e. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK ; being a Collection of 
Hymns with appropriate Music, designed as a Guide and Assistant to 
the Devotional Exercises of Sabbath Schools and F amilies ; compris- 
ing also the Elements of Music, with Directions for a good Develop- 
ment of the Voice, and Vocal Exercises. By Edward L. White. 


W. C. has just published a NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN AND 
SERVICE BOOK; Consisting of Selections from Scripture, Devo- 
tional Exercises and Hymns for Children, including an unusual vari- 
ety of subjects, arranged on an entirely new method, and adapted to 
the Music recently introduced for the use of Schools; and of Devo- 
tional Exercises and Hymns for Teachers’ Meetings. By Hon. Ste- 
phen C. Phillips, President of the Boston Sunday School § Society. 


The Publisher respectfully calls the attention of Clergymen, Teachers 
and others interested in Sunday Schools, to the peculiar merits of this 
Hymn and Service Book. Unusual pains have been taken by the Com- 
piler to prepare a work which will fully meet the wants of our schools, 
and leave nothing to be desired. The Hymns were collected from every 
source, and have been carefully selected from nearly a thousand of the 
best. They are about three hundred in number, and embrace every 
subject appropriate for the Religious Services of Sunday Schools and 
Teachers’ Meetings. 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 


NO. 118 WASHINGTON STREET. 


The subscriber respectfully asks the attention of Clergymen, 
Superintendents, and Teachers, to the collection of BOOKS FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, which he has for sale. 
During the last year additions have been made to his list, of all the 
publications issued, when on examination they were found suited 





to the purpose. 


Paying particular attention to this branch of his business, he 
feels confident of giving satisfaction to all who may favor him with 


their orders. 


The following list comprises many of the new books which have 


been added within the past year. 


Alice Franklin 
Anecdotes of American Indians 
Adventures ofa Fire Screen 
Do. of Hernan Cortes 
Do. of Daniel Boone 
Beauties of American History 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine 
Boys’ and Girls 9iititary 
Book of Nature laid @pen 
Christmas Tales “ 
Child’s own Story Book 
Conversations on the Parables 
Countries of Europe 
Child’s Friend, by Mrs. Follen 
Every Youth’s Book 
Farmer's Daughter 
Family of Bethany 
Good Little Girl's Book 
Good Little Boy’s do. 
Great Secret 
Genevieve and Marcelin 
Happy Changes 
Huguenots 
Jewel 
Jessie Allen 
Krummacher’s Parables 
Little Fret 
Little Stories 
Lucy and Arthur 
Life of Abner Jones 
Love and Money 
Little Clara 
My Sunday School Class 
Minister’s Family 
Michael Kemp 
Make the Best of It 
Mrs. Leicester's School 
Moral and Spiritual Culture 
Marco Paul’s Travels, 6 vols. 
No Sense like Common Sense 


New Swing 
Northcote’s Fables 
Observations on the Bible 
Old Humphrey’s Walks in London 
Do. Observations 
Do. Homely Hints 
Do. Thoughts for the Thoughtful 
Present from a Pastor 
Pic Nic Tales 
Poor Annie 
Parley’s Tales of Adventures 
Ramble’s Country and City Scenes 
Rainy Day 
Somerby Family 
Sister Fanny 
Somerville Hall 
Stories from Christ’s History 
Sketches from the Life of Christ 
Spring Flowers 
Stories on the Lord’s Prayer 
Stories for Little Clara 
Short Tales 
School Girl in France 
Scripture Stories 
Soldier’s Daughter 
Two Half Dollars 
Three Baskets 
Twin Brothers 
Tales of the Saxons 
Uncle Buncle’s Stories 
Unruly Member 
Very Little Tales 
Visit to the Mountains 
Willie Rogers 
Wit Bought 
Wise Boys 
What to Do, and How to Do It 
Wise Son 
Woman's Worth 
Youth’s Book of Nature 


{=~ Books will in all cases be sent for examination, and those 
not wanted may be returned. 
*.* All the Manuals used in our Sabbath Schools for sale by 
the dozen or single copy. 


BOSTON, ‘July 1, 1844. 


WILLIAM CROSBY. 
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WILLIAM CROSBY, 
118 Washington St., Boston, has lately published 


LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. Essays, by Harriet Martineau. With 
an Introduction to the American edition, by Eliza L. Follen. 
Contents—The ‘Transient and the Permanent in the Sick Room; 

Sympathy to the Invalid; Nature to the Invalit; Life to the Invalid; 

Death to the Invalid; Temper; Becoming Inured ; Power of Ideas in 

the Sick Reom; Some Perils and Pains of Invalidism; Some Gains and 

Sweets of Invalidism. 


THE YOUNG MAIDEN. By A. B. Muzzey, Author of “ The Young 

Man’s Friend,” &c. &c.  Fitth edition. 

Contents.—The Capacities of Woman; Female Influence; Female 
Edueation ; Home; Society; Love; Single Life; Reasons for Marriage ; 
Conditions of True Marriage ; Society of Young Men; First Love ; 
Conduct during Engagement; ‘Trials of Woman, and her Solace ; En- 
couragements. 

OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

“The sentiments and prince iples enforced in this book may be safely 
commended to the attention of women of all ranks. Its purpose is excel- 
lent throughout ; and as it is everywhere governed by a just and amiable 
spirit, we believe it is calculated to do much good.’ — London Atlas. 

“A little work, well worthy, from its good sense and good feeling, to be 
a permanent and favorite monitor to our fair countrywomen.”’ — Morning 


Herald. 


‘'To every maiden, to every wife and mother, this book will be an in- 
valuable monitor. W ae Yorkshireman. 


A new edition of this work just published by WILLIAM CROSBY, 118 


Washington Street. 


THOUGHTS ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CULTURE. By R. 

C. Waterston. Second edition, revised. 

Contents.—Introduction ; Song of the Angels; Childhood ; My Early 
Days; Growth of the Mind; Thoughts on the Soul; Religious Educa- 
tion; Lines toa Child; The Influences of Home; The Mother and 
Child; The Poor but Godly Man; The Culture of the Imagination ; 
The Love of Nature ; Influences of Nature ; Death of Children; A Sis- 
ter’s Grave ; Hymn on the Death ofa Child, &c. &c. &c. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 


WrbLLram OMOSEY, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


118 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


W. C. has for sale a large collection of Books for Sunday School, 
Juvenile and Parish Libraries, and is constantly receiving all new works 
that are issued, 

Having, for several years, paid particular attention to the publication 
and collection of Juvenile Books, he is able to supply Libraries at prices 
as low as can be afforded by any other publisher. 


Books sent at any time, for examination, and hose not approved of 


may be returned. 
A new Catalogue, containing a list of the Books published during the 
last two years, is now ready, and will be sent to any who may wish it. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK; being a Collection of 


Ifymns with appropriate Music, designed as a Guide and Assistant to 
the Devotional Exercises of Sabbath Schools and Families ; compris- 
ing also the Elements of Music, with Direct'ons for a good Devélop- 
ment of the Voice, and Vocal Exercises. By Edward L. White. 
(Extract from the Report of the Worcester Sunday School Society.) 
“They would heartily reeommend, as a manual and ail in the singing 
of Sunday Schools, the Sunpay Scnoou Sinernc Boox, published by 
William Crosby. ‘The Music is simple, easy, and very pleasing, and the 
words altogether appropriate and excellent.” 





HYMNS AN iD TUNES FOR VESTRY AND CONFERENCE 
MEETINGS. By Rev. Epwin M. Srone. 


(From the Christian Examiner.) 


“ We are much pleased with it. Something of the kind has been long 
waited, and is now especially acceptable, when the practice of the old 
and primitive congregational singing is reviving among us, which is sure 
to bring back a taste for the old, simple and devotional music. The 
book is a small one, modest, and unpretending ; but it well fulfils its de- 
sign. It embraces a sufficient variety of tunes to answer the purpose 
for which the publication is intended, and these, as well as the hyimns— 
two or three ot’ which are given to each tune—seem to us to have been 
well chosen.” 


(From the Christian Register.) 


“This little book comes out opportunely to meet the want presented 
by the recent re-introduction of Congregational Singing into our places 
of worship. It is cheap in price, of a convenient size, and contains the 
favorite hymns and tunes, appropriately fitted to each other. We would 


recommend its examination to those who are seeking for a work of the 
kind.” 
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LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. Essays, by Harriet Martineau. With 
an Introduction to the American edition, by Eliza L. Follen. 
Contents—The ‘Transient and the Permanent in the Sick Room; 
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OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
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lent throughout; and as it is everywhere governed by a just and amiable 
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